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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE |... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


your Home Study Course in 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? es 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form. something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 


dence. 
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Uh H. T. WEBSTER 


Introduction by 
FRANK SULLIVAN 


~ The first comprehensive 
collection of the drawings 
of America’s best loved hu- 
morous artist, known from 
coast to coast as “the Mark 
Twain of cartoonists.” 
Chosen from the work of 
many years and including 
the best selections from all 
his popular series, this 
book wilf take its rightful 
place among the classics in 

- the small and precious lib- 
rary of authentic Ameri- 
can humor. Webster’s hu- 
mor is universal; its magic 

will long survive. $2.00 


2 Almost too | 
precious to 
hide under 
a dress; 
Isn't it?”” 


NEW CARTOON 


from Colliers — 
Edited and with a Preamble by 
~ GURNEY WILLIAMS 


'. A hilarious extravaganza 
of more than 300 uproar- 
jous Collier’s cartoons by 
an all-star cast of ace 
humorists, Virgil Partch, 
Humfreviile, Gardner Rea, 
'Cobean, Machamer, Larry 

Reynolds, Garrett Price, 
William Steig, and many 
others. . $2.00 


by Gardner Rea 
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‘A MILLION AMERICANS WILL VISIT JAPAN 


TO THE GLORY OF THE GOD-EMPEROR 


The Shinto shr ne on the beautiful island of Miyajima 
fhas been in existence since 811] A.D. One of the mst 
impressive parts of the shrne is the huge forti rising 
Out of the sea about five hundred feet from the shore. 
For all their beauty, Shinto shrines are symbols of the 
sinister religon of emperor wor h’p and the fenatical 
“and arrogant patriotism it crected. Belcw a Japanese 
lady is seen in her s udy, a small vase with a single 
graceful tulip serving as the only decoraticn. 


ON GUARD AT THE IMPERIAL 
yee PALACE 


‘in the years to come. 


pt American MP’s standing before the 
ei gateway of the god-emperor’s palace 
in Tokyo represent the ultimate hu- 
miliation for the Japarese, They are 
the forerunners of the hundreds of 
thousands of Americans, oth soldiers 
eo cand civilians, which will visit Japan 


by Willard Price 


As readers of Travet know Wiilard Price is one 
ef America’s leading authorities on Japan. He has 
lired for long periods in many parts of the Japanese 
e.ip.e duriig tie last tirty years and he is t.:e 
au:hor, among numerous books, of the recently pub- 
listed Japan and the Son of Heaven. The following 
a, ticle tells xhat Americans will find in the land of 
our defeated enemy and it contains an illuminating 
analysis of the character of the Japanese people. 

Editorial Note 


CLUBB'NG TOGETHER the esti- 
mates of the Army, the Navy, and the 
tourist agencies, it seems likely that 
well over a million Americans will 
have seen Japan within ten years after 
the date of surrender. 

General MacArthur expects the 
American armed force in Japan to 


reach a total of 500,000 in 1946, and then to 
be rapidly reduced to two hundred thousand. 
In addition to these half million Americans 
who will have visited Nippon, there may be 
constant renewals of our standing army in 
Japan, men coming home, new men taking 
their places. Thus in a decade, if each man’s 
stint is limited to two years, the maintenance 
of a force of two hundred thousand men 
would actually involve the services of five 
times that number. No accurate forecast can 
yet be made 

Besides Army and Navy personnel there 
will be thousands of American visitors as 
soon as the official bars are let down. And 
they are already beginning to drop. Many 
will be businessmen, bent on making prompt 


Press Association 
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sey leh, Piet gta : Black Star 
Se en ee DRUM: DANGE 


The Japanese drum dance dates from feudal 
times when ‘Hideyoshi’s army invaded Korea. 
_ His soldiers entered enemy territory beating. 
} ° drums and performing dances. But within the 
i), - drums: weapons were concealed and at an op- 
_ portune moment the Japanese fell upon the 
_ Koreans and destroyed them. With such du- 
_ plicity. the» whole world is now sufficiently 
: ee ee fanniiian. 


It does not matter if it is 
The act insures that 


ae kept oo burning in 
Day and night, pilgrims and 


The ee pee course, the bed. The 


Tokyo has an efficient modern dial tele- 
phone system. This call is being answered 
by one of the city’s numerous geisha girls. 


priests chant before it, clouds of incense roll, 
bells resound, prayers are uttered, rosaries 
thumbed. 

It is taken for granted that the visitor will 
feed the deer at Nara, climb to the temples 
of Nikko, land upon sacred Miyajima, and 
sail among the thousand undercut isles of 
Matsushima. 

But he should also, if he wishes to follow 
paths not too well beaten by tourists, see the 
strikingly picturesque feudal castle at Oka- 
yama and the lovely moated castle of Hiro- 
saki. 

He should cycle over the 
heaven” at Amanohashidate. 

He should shoot the Tenryu Rapids. 

He should walk the seventeen miles from 
Hakone past Lake Ashi and peerless [uji 
over the Otome Pass to Gotemba. He should 
walk from Atami along the cliff-side to Ito 
and over Mt. Amagi. He should walk— 
plenty—for Japanese scenery is close-packed 
and reveals itself only to the walker. 

He should fish in the river Nagara, not 
with rod and line, not with net, but employ- 
ing cormorants on leash. The birds swim 
ahead of the boat, dive for fish, and disgorge 
them at their master’s feet. 

The visitor should see the Shiraito Falls 
which emanate from underground channels 
and burst from a cliff ina Hroucand gleaming 
cascades to tumble down the valley in a new- 
born river. 

He should visit the Grand Shrines of Ise, 
sacred to the emperor, torn down and rebuilt 
every twenty years So that they ae be always 
fresh. 

All these and many more things he should 
do. What he should not do is to sit in a 
Tokyo hotel, drink beer and become an au- 
thority on Japan. 


“bridge of 


Of special interest are the volcanoes. 

The most visited volcano, and the least 
worth visiting, is Fujiyama. Anyone can 
climb it, and millions do. The trail to its 12,- 


.395-foot top is lined with rubbish cast aside 


by pilgrims. 


Three Lions 


Before the war traffic was heavy in Tokyo's 
business section. This traffic cop wears a nose 
guard to prevent his catching cold. 


The disappointment of the visitor is com- 
plete if he reaches the summit only to find 
himself in a dense fog that shuts off all view 
except of the surrounding rubbish. 
vites clouds. Even on an otherwise so tessl/ 
blue day, vapor in wisps, festoons, or heavy 
masses, will envelop Fuji’s cone. 

Fuji can best be enjoyed at a distance. 
Then it becomes one of the beautiful visions 
of earth. 


Fuji in- 


This is partly because of its un- 


The author and his wife ride over the barren 

outer crator of Mount Mihara on one of the 

camels imported from the Gobi Desert to car- 

ry visitors to the rim of the active volcano, 
one of the most treacherous in Japan. 


Before the war Japanese newsstands offered 

a great variety of magazines. They contain 

plenty of exciting pictorial material to capture 
the interest of youngsters. 


Gend) 


JAPAN’S WESTERNIZED CAPITAL 


Tokyo is a monstrous conglomeration of American, European and Asiatic 

elements which bear no resemblance to the real Japan. This is one of the 

cap.tal’s large movie theaters in the bus’ness sec ion which suffered rela- 
tively littie damage from bombing. 


broken outline, for it is still what the geologists term a young volcano. —_ and we staggered up steep slopes through stones and gulleys i in dense 
But it is also due to the fact that the surrounding country is low. The fog. 

highest peaks of the Andes or Himalayas are not so impressive be- Dawn found us still climbing. The fog closed in around us like a 
cause they are surrounded by other peaks almost as high. But Fuji gigantic mosquito net. It swept swiftly across the ground, not in a 
stands alone. Your eye sweeping the horizon comes to it with a solid mass, but in ripples or shivers before the wind. i 
crash. We reached the hilly top, but there was no crater. Plainly, we were — 


A much more satisfactory volcano for the climber is 8260-foot lost. We crouched disconsolately behind a big rock, shared 
Asama. For one thing, its conquest has the zest of being more dan-. . wiches and chocolate bars, and made a small fre to warm numbed q 


gerous. Asama is decidedly active, frequently spewing forth incan- hands. 
descent rocks and sending ashes and cinders thousands of feet high “There are many miles of hills on top of this mountain,” Toasts fe 
to settle upon the roofs of villages twenty miles away. Many climbers said. “Sometimes people wander about in the fog here for days.” 
have been killed by volleys of hot stones, or streams of lava. But A cheerful prospect, with no more water, no ‘food, a biting wing 
during the mountain’s quiescent moods it may be climbed without and the danger of eruption at any time. a 
incident. At length we found the trail with a white post every thirty fest : 
Starting from Karuizawa, my wife and I cycled up to a mountain- how we had ever lost it I cannot imagine—leading to the edge of the © 
side teahouse, Mineno Chaya, which we reached after midnight. crater. What we saw and heard there repaid us for everything. Six 


There we fell in with a group of Japanese students. One of them hundred feet below us, hell boiled. Geysers of flaming lava shot up 
was Toguri, teacher of English in the Middle School of Nagoya. We into the air. White-hot stones came hurtling up, causing one to duck — 
felt for his pupils, his English being so wretched that conversation instinctively behind the crater rim. The mighty cup was a third of — 


was easier in Japanese. We went with his party, supposing they a mile across. The din of its churning contents was deafening. We 
knew the trail. One of them had gone up many times, the others, could see the lips of our companions move but could hear no words. — 
never. The one who had gone many times promptly lost the trail All volcanoes are favorite jumping-off places for suicides. There — 


8 


active. 


their operation. 


_had been three here already that season. We 
contributed a fourth. One of our company, 
a discouraged student, walked off into the 
fog, left his coat and a letter on the brink, 
and dropped into the fires. ‘ 
_ One of Japan’s many volcanoes easily accessible from Tokyo is 
Mihara on the island of Oshima just outside Tokyo Bay. This also 
is a Shinto shrine and the scene of some eight hundred suicides a year. 
_ One of the most amazing ingenuities of the Japanese is the cultured 
pearl. This is in every sense a real and genuine pearl. But it is 
planned, ‘not accidental. And its cost is, because of the planning, 
only the metest fraction of the cost of an accidental pearl. 
‘ bo ne only one oyster in many hundreds of thousands develops 
?P It is ee easier to find a needle in a haystack than a pearl 


‘ He ules fe , with oysters. He knew that when a grain 
and gets inside an oyster’s shell, it annoys the oyster, which pro- 
to coat. ae ane particle with a secretion, ee hardens, 


THE BOILING CRATER IN ASO-SAN 

inethis solid backbone of mountains running 
through the chief islands of Japan the-e are 
many volcanoes. Japan has med> a national 
park of the Aso-San region wh‘ch contains 


five volcanic peaks. The one seen here is 
the Naka-dake 4,582 feet high and still 


put’ back in the bay and left there for eight years. 
oyster, to make a pearl. 
We saw oysters that had been working for e‘ght years to cover their troubles with beauty, 
removed and opened. Some of the pearls were useless. 
Here too, modern science and ancient superstition are curiously linked. 
the top of a nearby hill and looked upon a shrine built bv Mikimoto and consecrated to the 


MENDICANT FRIARS 


Mendicant friars from Buddhist morasteries are 

often seen in rural Japan. 

cut in the early morning from the nearby monas- 

tery in which they spend their lives in the service 
of Buddha. 


thus gradually building up a pearl. If he could put a 
grain of sand into every oyster.... 


He went bankrupt three times before he made it work. 


covered the world. 
A visit to one of his pearl farms at Toba is an inter- 


i . . 
esting experience. You see girl divers plunge to the 


bottom some twenty feet down to bring up oysters which are then taken to the laboratory for 
Each shell is opened and a bit of mother-of-pearl inserted. The oyster is 


It takes time, even for an educated 


Seven out of ten were excellent. 
We ascended to 


ovster. Since Buddhism forbids the taking 
of life, and Mikimoto takes many lives, he 
seeks absolution by having a Buddhist priest 
come once every year to conduct ceremonies 
of penance hefore this shrine and offer 
pravers for the souls of departed gysters, 

Perhaps the chief American shrine on 
Japanese soil is the home of our first consul, 
Townsend Harris. He opened and kept 
open the door which Perry unlocked. His 
was a far more difficult task than Perry’s, 
for he had no guns to back him up. 


Completely cut of touch with his hone 
government. he undertook the delicate task 
of winning the confidence of the Japanese 
in American intentions. Surmounting a 
hundred evasions and deceptions that made 
him describe the Japanese as “the greatest 
liars on earth,” he finally reached his ob- 
jective, an audience with the shogun and 
treaties of commerce and friendship between 
the United States and Japan. 

The quaint Buddhist temple that was his 
home is little visited. It is off the tourist 
path. The Japanese marooned him there, 
in the lovelv but remote village of Shimoda 
at the end of the Izu Peninsula. in the hope 
of isolating him. But it is possible today to 
travel over the mountains that seclude 
Shimoda, or to get to it by a small steamer 
from Yokohama. 

The trip is well worth while. Not only 
is Shimoda harbor with its islands and sur- 
rounding mountains and overloo’ing castle 
a place of rare beauty, but the historical as- 
sociations of the place give one a comforting 
assurance that American diplomacy has its 
bright chapters. And then there is the half- 
legendary story of the romance of Harris with the seventeen-year-old 
geisha, Okichi, to give glamour to the setting. 

The Japanese in later years decided that Harris had been their 
friend and made the temple a shrine-museum in his memory. It 
stands among gnarled cedars part way up the hill with a marvelous 
view of the many rounded islands and peninsulas crowding the bay. 

Within the temple we saw Harris’s eight-inch-long chinaware pipe, 
his horn-handled knife, daguerrotypes, oil paintings of Harris and 
his predecessor, Perry, Okichi’s black brocade obi and a French 
tapestry pocketbook said to have been given to Okichi. 

We saw the quiet pool in which Okichi, after Harris left for Tokyo, 
drowned herself. : 

In the graveyard of another temple are two tombs to her memory. 
One, the original, is rough and simple and accompanied by a letter 
box into which you may drop your calling card as a sign of respect. 
This is in a dark corner. But the unrequited love of Okichi has be- 


This group is setting 


come a famous legend in Japan. Hence the town authorities, alive to 


(Continued on page 33) 


Then he became many times a millionaire and-his-pearts- 


eee ee 


ae Pa ORS me. 


Lewis R. Brown 


In the winter the wind howls and the snow piles up outdoors, but within 
the farm houses there are fires and plenty of vittles in the cellar. 


Lewis R. Brown 


About two hundred of Vermont's, covered bridges still remain, some of 
which have been in use for over a century. 


by Margaret Christowe 


THEY CALL IT “town,” but it’s no more than a village. Driving 7, 
through on U. S. Highway 9, if you weren’t stopped by the one traffic 
light it would speed past your windshield in a few seconds—a blur of 
white clapboard houses, church steeples and big trees dwarfed by farm- — ~ 
dotted hills that roll away into misty | dae mountains. But there’s more ~ 
here than meets the eye. aes : ; 
If it were summer when you drove through you'd see people in casual 
garb, tanned, the girls in shorts, wearing sun glasses and the latest — 
hairdo. These are the summer people. et 
In the fall these streets have a different air. You sense something 
in the quiet. Instead of the streamlined cars the farmers’ trucks are- 
parked along the curb. A horse pulling a wagon comes clopping down 7 
a hill. A few women shop in the stores. There is something in the © 
hot October sun that wasn’t here in summer. It’s an air of leisureliness, 
of calm; something polite, restrained. The juke box isn’t playing in the 
soda fountain. Even the village dogs seem to have settled down since 
the summer people left. Looking up at an old fashioned petunia bloom-_ 
ing in the window of a white house it suddenly occurs to you: this town 
breathes of the past—of foot-warmers and kerosene lamps, of bustles 
and pompadours and mutton chop whiskers. A fleet of trucks zooms 
over the concrete highway. But these twentieth century noises have 
no place here.. When they die down you hear the breezes in the ancient 
trees. All around you the old houses sit upright like stern old ladies 
brooding there in that ageless valley. ass: 
The people grow to be very old in these mountains. Sixty is con- — 
sidered prime. You don’t begin to get on until you’re eighty. John 
Howe, the carpenter, had his nineticn birthday the other day. I found 
him in his shop at his lathe turning the leg of a wheelbarrow he was _ 
making by hand. (I thought to myseli—I'd better buy one of these — 
ecceae When he a you'll never be able to get another, hand- 
made.) We talked about the soldiers returning from the European: 
theater. “I can remembah just as if ’twas yestehday when my fathahy 
got home from the wah. Civil Wah, that was.’ 
“Oh tell me about it,” I said. “Was it exciting? Did the band a 4 
“No band, but we had baked beans, red dduohous. cidah and ‘lection: ie 
cake.’ 
That’s the temper of the Green Mountains. 
things count. There’s no show, no nonsense. 
The countryside hasn’t changed much in the carpenter’s time... The 
population has varied little in a century. If you could stand on Main © 
Street today, close your eyes and go back a hundred years, what you'd — 
_see is pretty much what you’see today—the drug store, bank, the dry- 
“goods store and the postoffice, the hotel, the grocery stores and the 
churches. If you walk up one of the hilly streets where the farms begin, 
the town seems to be in a kind of bowl, a cluster of white houses. 
nestling together around the church steeples. You see the Deerfield 
River ae its branching brooks wandering through the valley, hills upon 
hills rising on all sides, farm houses clinging to them and patchworks. 
of planted fields, cows.in the rocky pastures, stands of spruce and — 
hemlock, Here and there you see a stretch of what looks like hard- 
wood forest. These are the maple orchards that yield the syrup that 
has made this Section famous. The lake nearby is Lake Raponda. — 


/ 
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Attractive summer cottages line the shore. 
The very high mountain looming up over 
‘the village is “Old Haystack,” 3,265 feet 
above sea level. You could walk up—it’s a 
pleasant hike—and almost at the top you’d 
find a hundred acre lake notched like the 
-erater of an extinct volcano. The lake is fed 
by mountain springs and it’s so cold fish can’t 
live in it. 

_A few years back the “New Deal” offered 
‘to build a skyway around the brow of Hay- 
‘stack and on up the spine of the Green Moun- 
tain range but the people said “no.” 
~ “But why?” I asked Mrs. Wheeler, the 
librarian. “It would have brought a lot of 
“money into this-section.” / 

_ “Well,” she answered, “we could have used 
the money, I guess, but you see, we don’t like 
“billboards and cookie stands. And people just 
driving through wouldn’t take any interest 
“in the country. They’d just dirty it up and 
“not care,” 
_ Most of the farmhouses you see date back 
“more than a hundred years. They are much 
the same as they were then, maybe a leanto 
was added and an extra‘room or two. In 
those days they knew how to build houses to 
stand—forty-foot long sills and beams, hand 
hewn and set up on Huge stone slabs that were 
‘dragged out of the river beds by ox teams 
or split from the ledges. at 
_ There’s a timelessness about life in these 
mountains. The past. of the old people is 
linked to the present by the old ways, the 
,old words and expressions, the old stories, 
still fresh for the many tellings. 
_ Some of the beautiful: flavor of Vermont 
speech is losing ground in the children, prob- 
ably because of the outside influences of the 
radio and talking movies. In the old people 
_the speech is still as thick and sweet and slow 
as their maple syrup. Until about twenty-five 
“years ago there was little contact here with 
the outside world and the people preserved 
-and grafted upon the characteristics and 
speech of their forefathers, so that today 
they are as individually theirs as if they were 
a nation bounded by their own mountains. 
The dialect and idiom are not New England, 
they’re back country Vermont. Many of the 
yords go back to early English. Strung to- 
gether into a sentence by a mountain farmer 
they sound as archaic as Shakespeare. 


vacation Or buy a summer home they wonder 
how the country people manage to make a 
living, i 
‘You've got to understand the character and 
istory of the mountain people to understand 
eir economy. They live by unremitting labor 
and the transmitted experience and skills of 
enerations of mountain people before them. 
here is an economy existing here that was 
the foundation of all cultures. 


THE CHURCH AT OLD BENNINGTON 

- Bennington, Vermont, was founded in 1749 

and it was the first town chartered west of 

the Connecticut River. The church with its 

‘white-painted clapboards and open belfry was 
ti any - built in 1806. 


‘When strangers come ‘to the mountains to: 


Ns 


the city man, but the mountaineer loves it 


and clings to it and has been bringing forth 
sustenance from it for generations. He flour- 
ishes on this land like his tough butted maple 
that catches root ona rocky slope where an- 
other tree might die. There’s an old joke 
that a city “slicker” once asked a farmer 
what they were raising up here among these 
rocks and the farmer answered, “Men.” 
The mountain boys away in service in 


fabled lands—riding camels in Africa and. 


hacks in London, slipping aperitifs in side- 
walk Parisian cafes, swimming in Hawaii, 
furloughing in Pago Pago—write home in 
true Vermont economy of speech, “I’d give 
anything to deer hunt.up to Haystack. Boy, 
once I get back in the Green Mountains I'll 
never leave.” 

When you understand the mountaineer’s 
ingenuity you understand why man is inde- 
structible, why he repeats himself like the 
flowers ot the field. Up here he does a little 
of everything and he knows how to make 
everything do. He mends a fence, builds a 
chimney, solders a pipe, or bakes bread. He 
can keep an ancient car hopping, winter and 


Carola Gregor from Monkmeyer 


The children of the Vermont farms have names 

that have been spoken throughout the state for 

two-hundred years—old English names like Howe, 

Fitch, Gilfeather and Snow. They look incredibly 
like their ancestors. 


Carola Gregor from Monkmeyer 


summer, along these mountain roads. (If you ever tried getting even 
a new car started on a twenty below morning you know what this 
means.) When gasolene was rationed he stretched out his supply with 
kerosene, hitched a copping tubing around his manifold and readjusted 
his carburetor jets. Where did he learn to do this? They’ve been 
running some of the saw mill motors this way for years. The moun- 
tain man never turns his car into a garage except for a major repair 
job. 

He nurses a sick cow back to health and with the same expertness 
prunes an apple tree back to vigor or grafts a wild one. His under- 
standing of his soil is innate. He knows his woods as he knows his 
own children. He shows you where a fox crosses in mid-winter, where 
the-deer “covey up” inthe deep evergreens. He knows how to-cut over 
his woodland unscientifically in the best scientific manner. If he 
needs lumber for a buildit.y he fells his own trees, hauls the logs to 
the mill to be sawed into boards; or if he has rigged up a little mill 
he does it himself. And he puts up his own buildings. Any man 
around here can build a house. 

Old Homer Gilfeather—a pensioner with a-bad leg from the last 
war—who lives alone on the road down the valley, sold his house to 
city people last year. He always seemed such a helpless sort of crea- 
ture to me sitting there in the twilight on his sagging porch with his 
cat and a pot of geraniums and I wondered what on earth he would 
do and where he would go now that he’d sold off the homestead. 

One afternoon in September, driving to the postoffice, I saw a pile 
of lumber, chimney bricks and roofing shingles piled up in a hayfield. 
The next day old Homer was digging a cellar. 

He laid his sills on stone underpinnings and plumbed the corner 
posts. 

“Why, I think Homer’s trying to build a house,” I remarked to my 
neighbor. “Do you think he can?” 

“Cert’in. It’s only a shiftless dunk as can’t put up a building. 
Homer can set up rafters hands tied.” 

Every day that fall, driving by, I ee to see Homer blown 
away by the wind. It howled so that you could hardly hear him ham- 
mering his outside boards. It kept unhitching the scarf he had wrapped 
around his ears under a black fedora and he looked like a scarecrow up 
there straddling his peaked roof. When snow began to spit he put up 
his windows, closed them and went indoors to lay his floors and put 
up the walls. By Christmas smoke was coming out of his chimney. 
It’s a good house, too. The neighbors say it will stand so long as 
there’s a roof over it. 


Both men and women handle firearms in the mountains. Everyone 


The old fash‘oned general store selling everything from greceries to hardware still survives — 


knows how to shoot and all hunt. Most Green Mountain boys in the ¥ 
army wear sharp-shooters’ medals. Game was part of the diet in the - 


early days and the people had to know how to shoot. Then there was 
an interval of about fifty years when game became scarce and the 
hunter more wily. A farmer neighbor—he’s about sixty-five now— 
can’t recall ever having seen a deer when he was a boy. To kill one 
then was considered a great feat. Today it’s a common sight to see 


deer grazing in the fields or a buck with his doe harem traveling the’ 


back roads in the Fall. But this isn’t nature’s bounty. The state 
stocked these forests some twenty years’ back. There are more deer 
taken in this county each season than in any other in the country. 

There are no wolves as in the old days, but the catamount still 
stakes out certain hills and the bears are feared. You hear them 
“whoohing” at night and a farmer catches sight-of one in the pasture 
now and then. Sometimes there’s an accident, as there was last year 
when a hunter took a shot at one, felled it, and then propped his 
gun against a tree and walked over to slit the throat of the supposedly 
dead bear. 

The Green Mountaineer’s cash crop is usually maple syrup. Even 
if he didn’t clear a penny profit, when winter turns mellow he can’t 
help making maple syrup. It’s in his blood. No man ever had more 
fun “turning a dollar,’ as the country people say. Even Floyd, the 
town butcher, when sugarin’ time rolls around, locks his store and 
sets up camp with his family on his sugar orchard. 


Pr 


Another crop that brings in a little cash is milk that goes to a dairy ~ 


in a small, nearby city. This is fine cattle country—good grass, plenty 
of pasture, but the market is limited because there’s no large city to 
supply. Some farmers trap red fox, mink, raccoon, for the fur market. 
The animals are few and wily but the skillful trapper knows how to 
get his share. 

Still another crop is the famous oe Vermont turkey. And there’s 
always lumber. If a man hasn’t any cattle, or is no hand at trapping 
or turkeys, he can always cut his pulp wood and make day wages. 
Or he can join a gang logging in the woods. During this war and all 
the other wars, lumbering was a bonanza up here. Saw mills sprung 
up like mushrooms. But even in peacetime someone is always cutting 
a stand of spruce on one mountain or another. The pay isn’t high but 
a farmer likes to get out in the woods in midwinter and make himself 
a piece of folding money. 

Then there are the summer people, forever wanting a barn torn 
down, or moved, or needing a roof repaired, or some indoor carpenter- 
ing done, or firewood cut. “Can’t do a danged thing theirselves.” 
Sometimes they want the whole house torn down and rebuilt. And 
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THE GENERAL STORE AND A RURAL CHURCH 


in rural Vermont. The little church near the town of Barre 1s typical of the simply designed 
houses of worship throughout the state. Their principal ornamentaticn is their square or c_-ne- 


shaped tower. Within they are pain to the point of severity. 


Carola “Gregor from Mos 


War ae didn’ t bother the mountain spk. Having to “make 
do” didn’t bother them either. They wouldn’t think of hiring help 
to do any house repair work. As for tools, their tool sheds are packed 
full of them “heired” down from their forefathers’ time. They never 
hrow anything away. On practically all farms they still hang some 
‘of the old wooden buckets to gather the maple sap. On our own farm, 
yhen we bought it, they were still using some odd shaped, handmade 
ones that go ‘way back to before the Civil War. My neighbor, LeRoy 
Hescock, still pares apples with a paring gadget his qeaatimotlior took 
to apple paring parties. ‘‘Folks used to get together for kitchen jigs 
in ‘mid-winter. We’d pare and slice the apples and lay ’em up on 

driers hitched to the ceiling. Then we'd square dance to a fiddle, up 
and down the kitchen floor.” 


Rationing didn’t effect them. Practically every family keeps a cow 
and makes. butter. 


In winter their root cellars are ion full of 
Barrels of 


Eatlils of apples is nothing for a family to store for a winter. 
They raise a hog or two for meat and those who raise beef take turns 
yutchering so everyone can have fresh beef all year around. There’s 
always some venison and the boys hunt rabbits on snowshoes. Even 
the sugar shortage didn’t bother them. If they don’t have a sugar 
orchard the womenfolk hang pails to the dooryard maples. 

_ The Green Mountain people look up to the lively ones among them 
and there are quite a few 


ye 


oi 


“who ean turn everything into a doillar,“ 
men, and women, too, who have the old time Yankee money-making 
“knack, in spite of all the handicaps. You find some of them living in 

the barest kind of house, without rugs, sitting on hard heirloom pode 


ers, taking their meals in their big, clean kitchens, driving old rattle- 

trap cars, who have enough hard cash in the bank to buy out the 

“summer” man ‘bag and baggage. They ts no time for show and 
_ the man is suspect who “wears his money.” 

~The Green Mountaineer respects money, the power of money, but 

his great pride is work—how much he can accomplish. He is vain 
about his strength and endurance. He likes to show his mettle. When 
_ he comes to work for you he gives full measure for what you pay 
him. He never criticises or offers advice. You may be making mis- 


takes, use the wrong nails, or the wrong'kind..of pipe, but. he won't~ 


tell you so. He'll even let you put up a building on a slope that will 
; wash away in a few years. Later, if you ask him why, he didn’t warn 
you about the slope, he’ll SAY, “You didn’t ask me,’ 


There’s no servility. Because he works for you doesn’t mean you 
are the mountain man’s boss or superior. In fact, he feels that he is 
doing you a favor, taking time to work for you. It’s impossible to 
make the mountain girl into a servant. She likes to come to your 
house to “give a hand’ but it’s on a neighborly basis. There‘s no 
stigma attached to going “out” to work, rather it’s an accomplishment 
to be so able a housekeeper or a cook that you can “hire out.” The 
high school girls from the best families go into the hotel and summer 
homes to serve as waitresses and maids during vacations. 

To the mountain people work is a part of life and it makes all men 
equal. Each man treats you as an equal and he expects the same 
treatment in return. He gets this from an ingrained sense of inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency. He doesn’t need you nor your job. He 
knows that he will never starve and with a given amount of work here, 
on his land or in his woods, he can get return for energy expended. He 
may not make the money you would pay him but then he doesn’t 
need much money. 

If you attempt any high-handed methods of cutting prices, or just 
once not live up to your unwritten contract, suddenly you can’t so much 
as hire a boy to cart away stones. There’s a deep sense of social 
morality and ethics in the mountain people and once you step on it 
you are cast out for good. They wouldn’t steal a wheel spoke from 
you but they’re sharp traders and they drive a very hard bargain. 
If you let them overcharge you for a piece of land they don’t con- 
sider that they’ve cheated you. They just think it was too bad you 
were such a fool. 

Practically all the mountain villages, including our own, are dry. 
There are no saloons, no taverns where the native can discuss his 
politics over his beer. That doesn’t mean he doesn’t have his beer 
and his hard liquors, too. But to buy them he must drive to the 
nearest city, sometimes thirty miles away. 

“Why do they vote dry at town meeting?” I asked my neighbor. 
“Everybody drinks anyway.” 

‘Well, we cal’ate it this way. If a man’ll drive thirty miles over 
our roads to get him something hard he sure wants it bad. And if 
he wants it that bad he needs it. But if we vote it in he won’t know 
whether he needs it or not. He’ll drink it because it comes easy. We 
know, because we were ‘wet’ up here for years. My grandfather used 
to make the ‘pure quill’ (home-made potato whiskey). And there 
wasn’t a pantry as didn’t have its supply of boughten rum. Men folks 
never mixed their rum with river water in those days, or the vilain 
compounds you summer folks use. And we drank our cider at table 
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LUMBER AND ITS FRODUCTS 


From its earliest days lumbering has been an important industry in Vermont. It 
was from the native wood that Vermonters built their sturdy houses and made 
their furniture and their household and farm implemen‘s. To this day the old 
timers pride taemselves on their skill as carpenters. 
‘od from Moanby 


Photographs courtesy M. Knoedler and Company 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago on October 10th, 1845 the 
United States Naval Academy.»was founded at Annapolis by 
George Bancroft, the-historian, who was at that time Secre-_ 
tary of the Navy. This important centennial has, of course, 
been properly observed. America’s great naval tradition, 
however, goes back to the Revolutionary War and the 
achievements of John Paul Jones, Commodore John Barry ~ 
and Commodore Abraham Whipple. The paintings repro-. — 
duced here are a graphic recapitulation of what America’s 
fighting seamen have accomplished from the battle of the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis to the great battles im 
Europe and Asia, which made possible our victory over the 
Axis. Many American artists from Gilbert Stuart to our 
modern day artists in uniform have celebrated either our 
great naval commanders or our famous naval battles. Two 
of these paintings, The Constitution and the Guerriéere and 
Decatur at Tripoli, glorify one of our first great naval com- 
manders, Stephen Decatur, who fought so brilliantly in the 
Revolutionary War, the Tripolitan War and the Algerine 
War of 1815. The others picture dramatic incidents from the 
Revolutionary War and World War IL. 
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: FORCING THE HUDSON RIVER PASSAGE (Revolutionary War) by Dominque Serres 


THE BATTLE FOR ‘FOX GREEN BEACH, 


NORMANDY by Lieutenant Dwight S. Shapler 


THE SINKING OF 
THE WASP 


by Tom Lea 


; } 5 Me Ah r 
YER BASE by Tom Lea ~ | ; , BON HOMME RICHARD:AND SERAPIS (Revolutionary War) by George F. Mitchell 
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A ‘BUT MIGHTY Aruba, seventy 
square ane big, i is a new crossroads of the 


can ies pelleted coves, DP aidewept 
divi-din trees. and picturesque coral shores 
were ignored by yachtsmen and tourists who 
fo ad it t less interesting than aba. or Cura- 


cao. Today, Aruba is known around the 
world as one of: the great arsenals that oiled 
the war. 

Aruba, held by the Dutch since 1713, was 
discovered in 1499 by Alonso Ojeda, a 
Spaniard. At one time the island was ex- 
ploited for its gold and phosphate. But these 
enterprises had disappeared altogether before 
World War I without having made Aruba 
much known to the outside world. Little 
was left to the Dutch colony, but to occupy 
itself with agriculture. This provided 
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TARGET OF THE AXIS 


During the war the refineries on Aruba supplied the Allies with vast quantities 
of high octane gasoline and other ,oil products. 
of the refinery, the former showing the spheroid tank farm which is the largest in 


Above and at the left are views 


the world. 


ARUBA=The Arsenal 
That Oiled The War 


by Frank S. Campbell 
’ Photographs by N. Norris, Courtesy of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


meager returns to the population, owing to 
the short rainy season of September through 
November. During this period food for the 
entire island had to be produced, while nuts 
and bitter aloes were relied upon as cash 
crops to provide clothing and other neces- 
sities. The male population generally sought 
employment on neighboring islands, leaving 
their women to live a lonely existence for 
the major part of the year. Today Aruban 
women are no longer lonely. Their men 
have found prosperity on the home island. 
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The capital of Aruba is Oranjectad, a town which 
despite its modesty and obscurity is one of the 
first ten great world ports on a tonnage basis. 


At the Lago community school the fourth grade 

pupils make a special study of the development 

of the airplane. The chart in the background 

tells the story of flying from the days of Leonardo 
da Vinci to the present. 


_ The typical small store on Aruba consists of a 
small room set off from the rest of the house 
and stocked with bananas, soup, candles, tobacco 
and canned goods. 


Islanders have been benefited by fine har- 
bor facilities, electricity, telephones, new 
roads, paved. streets, public buildings and 
good schools. Aruba, because of her oil 
industry, has become one of the richest 
small. governments in the world. Now one 
of the biggest shipping centers of the world, 
the island has paid off all debts, and balanced 
its budget. The agrarian population, merged 
into an industrial one, enjoys the comforts 
and luxuries of any small well-to-do Amer- 
ican town. : 

The smallest of the Leeward Islands, 
which lies in the path of the northeasterly 
trade winds, was originally inhabited by the 
Carib Indians, a semi-migratory people who 
occupied themselves chiefly with fishing. 
Their descendants still live on the island, 
and many of them continue to practice the 
ancient and picturesque customs of their 
forefathers. By nature an industrious peo- 
ple, proud and independent, they are con- 
sidered among the most useful citizens of 
Aruba. Many Arubans hold responsible 
jobs with Lago& The mud houses of their 
ancestors have been replaced by company- 
built homes of multi-color stucco, yellow and 
red being the favorite colors of the Aruban. 
Those less interested in industrial jobs con- 
tinue to fish, or cultivate bitter aloes, a cac- 
tus-like plant which grows bountifully in the 
arid soil. This plant is utilized commercially 
for medicinal purposes. 

Although Aruba has no oil of her own, 
the huge Lago refinery takes in crude petro- 
leum brought from Venezuela. The oil is 
transported by especially built tankers that 


operate out of Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


The lake tanker fleet shuttles incessantly 
with its cargo of- the refinery’s principal 
crude oil between Lake Maracaibo and 
Aruba. The ships average about twelve 
trips a month, remaining in port only long 
enough to load or unload. The “lakers’’ 
sail under British, Panamanian and Vene- 
zuelan registry. 


The Venezuela crude oil which the Lago: 


refinery takes in is sent out as one hundred 
octane aviation gasoline and other oil prod- 
ucts which are supplied to fast ocean-going 
tankers, liners and naval ships bound for 
every port around the world. With storage 
space limited on the island, processed prod- 
ucts move out quickly as new crude oil is 
pumped into the plant. Aruba sends more 
crude through its stills, with less storage time, 
than any other refinery in the world. 
During wartime, enough fuel flowed from 
the island for a normal day’s operation of 
6,500 trucks, 1,300 tanks, 200 bombers, 150 
submarines, 100 cruisers.and 400 cargo ships. 
Recognized as a likely target by the Nazis, 
they opened fire on the island in February, 
1942, One fuel tank in the refinery was 
grazed by a small calibre shell and two tank- 
ers, anchored just off the refinery, were tor- 
pedoed. One tanker was lost, but the other 


was repaired and returned to service. The 


whole island blacked out, and Arubans 


fought back with their own weapon—petro-, 


leum. Refinery units were painted black, 
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of aviation gasoline to defeat the Axis | 
over the world. On March 15, 1945, ¢ 
processed their billionth barrel of crude o 
Considering the time in which it was done 
over a period of fifteen years, this was ¢ 
world’s record. | Fe 
The present site of the Lago refine ar 
harbor was selected after surveys were ma 
on Aruba and neighboring islands. 
was in 1924; today,Cconcentrated in on 
square mile on the west end of the island, - 
$81,000,000 worth of equipment—all — 
which was shipped in piece by piece. 
ae first Americans arrived to work it ie 


that Dao’ phenomenal expansion program 
reached its climax. .This was marked by the 


unit which culminated the gigantic construe 
tion job. To build this 200-foot towering — 
piece of refinery equipment, almost twenty 
million dollars” worth of equipment was han-_ 
dled by stevedores unloading more cargo in” 
less time than ever before in the reanege s 
history. At times the harbor was choked — 
with as much as 10,000 tons of cargo sched-_ 
uled to be unloaded from ships immediately. | 

Nationals of 56 countries are to be found — 
among the 6,500 employees who keep the 
Palinieey producing at capacity. Fifty per 
cent of the employees are Netherlands West 
Indies nationals. Less than eight per cent. 
are United States nationals. As a general 
rule the company gives the first call on jobs © 
to resident A hang: second call to the citi- 
zens of the Curacao area (the islands of 
Curacao and Bonaire), and the third call to 
nationals of the Caribbean area. For the job 
vacancies which islanders have not yet been 
trained to fill, Americans are imported. The | 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) has main-— 
tained a policy of trainihg nationals to carry 
on the oil industry in hei native land in 
preference to importing men from ~ the. 
United States. a 

Since 1939 the company has indertaleens 
an apprentice program for training 150 local 
boys from 14 to 18 years, recruited every 
year for important tasks in future operations | 
at Lago. 

Most of the United States nationals ee 
in a company settlement provided with about’ 
six hundred dwellings, three to six-room_ 
bungalows, bachelor quarters and girls’ dor- 
mitories, a skeet range, fakhes athletic 
fields/ tennis courts, a church and a motion 
picture theater. oe 

To supply the commissary, (where local 
housewives buy their supplies), the mess 
hall and hospital with fresh sun-ripened_ 
vegetables, the company is undertaking a 
hydroponics project. On an area of 5400. 
square feet, 40,000 pounds of tomatoes or 
their equivalent are expected to be grown. 
each year. Four thousand tomato plants 


(Continued on page 30) ; — 
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THE 1941 SEASON for hunting caribou 
was past. But in a town which, for all its 

“modernity, is on the frontier still, one doesn’t 

put his favorite rifle away to gather dust and 

rust. One oils it and monkeys with its sights 
-and oils it some more—there is a cari- 

bou season coming. | 

So that except for the very aged and lame, 


pak and not all of them at that, every Fairbanks © 


man worthy of the name was prepared to 
contest invasion if it came. His “Jap per- 
‘suader” was ready, To that extent, the 
bustling little city was forearmed, resolved 
to defend itself and the nearby Army airbase 
as well, for. Ladd Field was less a guardian 
than something to be guarded, and Fairbanks 
would have felt. more comfortable had _ this 
fine concrete runway been off attracting 
poke covetousness in somebody else’s back- 


a ay Hartainns, shunned hevoies 
fe from a brief period of December 7 
srs, this city-town—away the hell and gone 
up n the northland on a logical Ni ipponese 


iy 


Ladd Teleles at Fairbanks, Alaska, is the terminus of the run from Great Falls, Montana. 
See / : 


LADD FIELD AT FAIRBANKS 


or head northwest for Nome. 


by William Gilman 


its little university and community swimming 
pool, its plumbing and two movie theaters, 
Fairbanks disdained the refugee’s shawl. It 
was no longer temporary. Its Chamber of 
Commerce identified it as the metropolis of 
the “Golden Heart of Alaska.” It had gotten 
in the habit of being up there near the Arctic 
Circle along with Reykjavik, Iceland, and 
Yakutsk, Siberia. 

And it merely shrugged when the Army 
provided a plan for evacuation. If Jap planes 
made trouble, the citizenry should move to 
unbombed parts of town. If all Fairbanks 
were blasted, townsfolk should flee to the 
nearby mining camps. If the situation grew 
still worse, commercial planes would tunder- 
take an evacuation five hundred miles east- 
ward to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, in the 
following sequence: government records first, 
then currency and bank records, then women 
and children, and finally males. 

Perhaps so. But where would enough 
planes come from? ‘The evacuation planners 
evidently did not realize how much can ac- 
cumulate in forty years, even on the frontier. 
In one Federal office the clerks got busy with 
scales and weighed 3,700 pounds of papers 
recording births, deaths, gold mine claims, 
inquests and all the rest. Human beings had 
also grown in tonnage. Fairbanks had nearly 


four thousand souls consisting of original 


sourdoughs, the second generation and Alas- 
kans of other vintage. To these were added 
another couple of thousand cheechakos 
brought by the defense boom. 

Happily, the Japs did not come, preferring 
to muddle around in the Aleutians a thousand 


Here passengers change for Dutch Harbor and the Aleutians, 


A SOURDOUGH CITY COMES OF AGE 


miles away. And Fairbanks could interest 
itself im other matters, such as a civic scandal. 
At least, a city in the United States would 
have considered the situation quite scan- 
dalous. 

It involved the mayor, the United States 
Commissioner, the coroner, the chairman of 
the local Selective Service board and the Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense. All happened to 
be the same man. As Lord-High-Every- 
thing-else he seemed to be all right but as 
Commissioner his books were $6,743.45 short. 

Whereupon forces came into play, the 
same which had originally raised him above 
his fellows, His resignation was accepted. 
He was lent the money with which to make 
good, the town’s tycoon chipping in with the 
first $1,000 and also restraining crusading in- 
stinets on the part of the daily newspaper 
and the radio station which he happened to 
own. The grand jury dropped the embezzle- 
ment charge and the malfeasant was allowed 
to enlist quietly in the army. No mass meet- 
ings; no inveighing editorials. - 

I had worked for a small newspaper be- 
fore and knew it humanizes its news to this 
extent—since a scandal is known to every- 
body in town anyway, why print it and em- 
barrass.a culprit’s children? Why rub a 
man’s nose in the mire when he’s down. It 
was not too astonishing therefore that the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, “America’s 
Farthest-North Daily Newspaper” (yes, a 
few miles farther north than the Nome Nug- 
get), noted a divorce in a one-paragraph 
“Town Topic” and even dared re-word official 
proceedings to the extent of. changing 
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marvel at the modern downtown 


Hangar Number One at Ladd Field is the heart and brain of America’s skyway to Asia. 


ALASKA’S WAR-BORN AIRPORT 


Ruth Robertson from Press Syndicate 


During the war it housed operat’ons, weather and com- 


munications. The two B-24 Liberators in the foreground were used by tne Extreme Temperatures Operation Unit. 


those significant words—‘drunken driving.” 

At any rate, here was a picturesque town 
in the real Alaska of skookum cold, parkas 
as well as camel-hair coats, dogteams as well 
as 1941 Pontiacs. And it was not unreason- 
able that, the first time I visited Fairbanks, I 
should want to know this Alaska better. 

However, it was only an impression in 
passage, Unable to operate because of mili- 
tary censorship, I was saying good riddance 
to Alaska. The Alaska Defense Command— 
with headquarters 350 miles south at the 
newer and harder-booming city of Anchor- 
age—was foundering on many things includ- 
ing the dilemma: how to have glory without 
publicity. I had reached Anchorage by 
steamer and rail from Seattle. And now the 
quickest way to retreat south to Seattle was to 
fly north first to Fairbanks. 

Here, with right weather and priority, one 
could enter a commercial plane in the morn- 
ing and be at Seattle that night. 

It was the last week in February 
and only twelve below zero. Fly- 
ing weather was fine so there was 
little time to inspect this little city 
which stood on the frontier as 
Kansas City had in our Wild West 
days. Time only to sniff apprecia- 
tively at the wood smoke, listen to 
the night howling of huskies in 
their kennels down by the river, 


buildings and the spanky delivery 
truck which advertised “Creamer’s 
Dairy—Kwality Products.” Time 
also to step over to a cocktail 
lounge with “Captain” Austin 
Lathrop who had struck it richer 
digging for coal rather than gold, 
to be taken on a tour of the shiny 
chrome studios atop the Lathrop 
Building and the glistening trans- 
mitter building out of town which 
comprised his radio station. It 
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was plain that Cap had already built his 
monument, and that it was the infatuation of 
his old age—the only investment not called 
upon to earn its keep. 

Such, superficially, was Fairbanks. Shortly 
after reaching the States I was assured that 
the news blackout over the Alaska war thea- 
ter was lifted and followed Alaska Highway- 
building troops back north. But inside the 
Territory, I found the blinds were drawn as 
tightly as ever. 

Still, one could keep moving and in the 
course of travels I found myself flying up to 
Fairbanks again. That second visit was also 
very brief and confined mainly to inspecting 
the attractions of Ladd Field which other 
army posts enviously nicknamed the “Coun- 
try Club.” Here, the Army Air Forces tested 
new devices for cold-weather flying, and fa- 
cilities were being prepared for the coming 
of a Russian Mission to open the Lend-Lease 
air ferry route. 
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Less than a month later, I was back again, 
this time to stay a while. Cap Lathrop had 
written, pointing out that since I wasn’t ac- 
complishing much in Anchorage, 
shouldn’t I make Fairbanks my headquarters 
and help with chores on his News-Miner? 
And this I did for six months until I was in- 
cluded among correspondents allowed in the 
Aleutians, the Army and Navy having de- 
cided they could get farther ahead with a 
controlled press than a banned one. 

There is no better way to hear a town’s 


heart-beat than to be the lone reporter and — 


city editor of its daily journal, one of the 
properties known as the “Lathrop Interests.” 
In addition to bossing Fairbanks—as much 
as a pioneer-minded folk can be bossed—Cap 
was famed as Alaska’s only millionaire, a 
bachelor without vices or ordinary pleasures 
who played with blocks of finance. His busi- 
ness.suit was baggy and his face bony. One 
burned Cap’s coal, drank his beer, patronized 
his banks, lived in his apartments, 
read his newspaper, listened to his 
radio station—and tried to ‘buy 
land or stocks he wanted. One 
opposed him for his piracies but 
had to admit he was no hypocrite. 

In his seventies, with hat pushed 
way back over his shock of gray 
hair, he cussed government red 
tape and the boom’s “‘cheechakers.” 
Fairbanks remembered how, at the 
isles dedication of his radio station, his 
voice broke when he made a simple 
but heartfelt speech to “‘my peo- 
ple,” some of whom pointed out 
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Ocean the next day that Cap was taking 
just a bit too much for granted. 
It was uncommon for him to be 


in Fairbanks. He preferred to 
stay at his coal mine nearly a hun- 
dred miles away. There he wasn’t 
bothered with sycophants and 
money borrowers; there the good 


why > 
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THE AIR CITY OF THE ARCTIC 


The city that has grown up around Ladd Field with its 

paved stree*s, cement sidewalks, street lights and markers 

is far more impressive than the old mining town of Fair- 

banks. The steam billowing skyward in the background 

comes from tne central heating plant. Inccming pilots can 
see it frem miles away and they use it as a guide. 


Ruth Robertson from Press Syndicate 


RELICS OF THE OLDER FAIRBANKS 


The building above, in its day one of the most impressive structures: in 
Fairbanks, was the dance hall. The locomotive Eelow was the first in Alaska, 


Eleanor Gil 


Not yet a state in the Union, the Territory of Alaska is composed of four districts and is 
governed mainly from Washington. This imposing structure is the Federal Building and Post 
. Office in Fairbanks, ruling center, of the Fourth District, in the “‘Golden Heart of Alaska,” 
terminus of the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Highway and key city on the air route to Siberia. 
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mountain earth ot Healy imcreased the 
fruits of his old age. 

When my wife arrived and we sought 
escape from the hotel, Cap ordered that 
one of the steam-heated and “‘cute” 
Lathrop apartments be made available to 
us. But it seemed silly to live New York- 
style in Fairbanks. Considerable scout- 
ing finally gave us a log cabin. 

Its owner was Bill Grant, of the pio- 
neering type Alaska can always use. He 
and his petite blonde. wife were hardy 
folk from Montana or thereabouts. Bill 
had worked at mining camps, then as a 
baseworker and was now a civilian me- 
chanic at Ladd Field. Unlike many Ma- 
tanuska colonists who had come from re- 
lief rolls and then bitten the government 
hand which fed them, the Grants had 
migrated to Alaska on their own. They had 
lived first in a tent, then in a portable shack 
cailed a wanigan, then they had bought this 
cabin. Now Bill was moying up another 
step—he had bought an FHA-type house with 
fine concrete cellar, electric washing machine 
and all the rest, and had already added a hot- 
bed in which to start his garden early. 

A thoroughly efficient workman, he had 
left the log cabin in top-top shape and _ be- 
came the first landlord in our varied experi- 
ence to whom it was pleasant to hand the 
monthly check for rent. In the cabin's prin- 
cipal room, behind which were a cubbyhole 


War brought Japanese invaders to Alaska—-and Eskimo defenders into our Army, 
being sold War Bonds by Major Marc }. 


A familiar figure in war-time Fairbanks was Stanton 

“Stan’’ Bennett who engineered interior Alaska’s only 

commercial broadcasting station KFAR, and who relayed 

the first flash to Alaska’s civilians and Army that Pearl 

Harbor had been attacked. Radio has shattered much of 
Alaska’s isolation. 


bathroom, tiny kitchen and the woodshed, Dill 
had modernized by building a wall bed. The 
prize feature, though, was the midget cellar 
whose walls were simply of earth—this sub- 
soil had been frozen thousands of years and 
would remain so a few thousand more. Here, 
an electric pump sent water tpstairs and to 
the nearby furnace which had once been a 
55-gallon oil drum. This stove that Bill built 
was complete with home-made hot water 
heater. : 
Conditions are abnormal only until the 
human animal develops new habits. 
cabin there were gymnastics. with a washing 


In our 


machine each Sunday morning, dishwash- 
ing every night, a hurried breakfast each 
weekday morning with stewed prunes 
substituted for oranges and milk whipped 

‘from powder. Then followed hatchet 
work because, with the furnace banked 
during the night, there was condensation 
which dripped down the street door to 
the floor and froze there into a sturdy 
glacier. After this was hacked away, my 
wife burst into the daytime darkness, 
burly with clothes, wearing red under- 
wear which she would strip off later in 
the ladies’ room at Ladd Field, and with 
a scarf around her mouth and nose to 
keep her lungs from being frost-bitten 
during the five-block walk to the corner 
where a bus would pick her up-for the 
three-mile ride to the army base. 

I left a few minutes later and arrived at 
the newspaper office in time to greet the 
aged widower, David Tewkesbury, crossing 
the street from his hotel home. Like the doc- 
tor, the lawyer and the others of Fairbanks’ 
core of old-timers; my managing editor was 
a real old-timer, which is a handy term for 
describing anybody who came to Alaska about 
two generations ago. We were the paper’s 
editors, also its staff. 

Journalism in Alaska was unique and the 
war made it more so. The Territory’s six 
ten-cent dailies of six or eight pages and the 
several weeklies had difficulty filling their 


Here, two of them in uniform, backed by a third in mufti, are 
Logie of the Alaska Defense Command. 


“the priorit which: me business had over 
ess copy on the radiotelegraph system oper- 
ated by ‘the Army Signal Corps. But the 
- printed page has magic PE iateve: it contains ; 
-more and more, the papers relied on their’ re- 
print tradition. _ 

As old Tewks pointed out one day, look- 
ing up from his scissors and pastepot, it was 
necessary to be vigilant. He cited the case of 

the Cordova editor who liked an editorial in 
_ the New York Times, clipped it and ran it a 
few weeks later. Eyentually this Cordova 
- Times editorial was read by the editor of the 
_ Fairbanks daily—and his hand strayed ap- 
_ preciatively, to the scissors. He ran it a few 

weeks later. Then this News-Miner editorial 
_was read by the Cordova editor who forget- 
fully considered it a gem, clipped it and re- 

- printed it. 
Of crimes that could be described in print 

_ without offense to town or army there were 

plenty. The war brought an increase in irre- 
-sponsibles and a decrease in restraint, adding 
up to a return of stampede-style brawling. 

In two decades there had’ been no Raneine 
in the Fourth Judicial District—largest of 
Alaska’s four slices and extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to the mouth of the Kusko- 

_kwim. A hanging meant the bother of build- 
ing a gallows and involved considerable law 

- and court procedure. Betterto settle matters 

out of court; and in more serious cases, ‘ie 
prisoner- could reduce the fuss by pleading 
 gualty’ 4 in exchange for something less than a 
- first- -degree murder sentence. Besides, in- 
experience in gallows building had resuited 

that last time in the culprit’s decapitation 
when the trap was sprung. 


But as 1942’s boom days progressed, it be- 


‘came increasingly likely that there would be 
a death penalty. Not only cheechako defense 
workers but old-timers as well were either 
running amok or being exceedingly careless. 
The Fairbanks area rocked with one gory ex- 
~perience after another, and counted twenty- 
_ two violent deaths in two months. The list 
was varied. Sometimes it in- 
ete ar cabin-fevered old- 
timer shooting himself, or 
Fee, ae else. And 
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Milo Saul ch, his wife 


below Fahrenheit zero. 


der—drunkenly, he. had kicked a sled dog, 


been beaten by its owner and gone gunning. 
The list also included Isaac Edwin an Indian 
who admitted making a rifle mistake that cost 
the life of a hunting trip companion. He 
was freed after promising, “I shall try to 
remember it is better to lose a moose than 
risk losing the life of a man.” 

And so it went, down to the baseworker 
celebrating the arrival of a letter from his 
wife back in the States. It announced the 
birth of a daughter. Father returned to his 
hotel room drunk, and smothered to death 
with his face in the pillow. 

It was a busy season for the three dozen 
or so townsmen who could spare time to sit 
on coroner’s, grand and court juries. G-Men 
and deputy marshals were constantly leaving 
or entering the municipal airport. But it all 
ended well. No gallows had to be built. And 
there was one noteworthy result. The town’s 
four-man police force, headed by the ex-cow- 
hand, Buck Cavender, began wearing uni- 
forms. 

As a matter of fact, Fairbanks had more 
to worry about than crime or Japs. Between 
war conditions and the worst winter in many 
years it discovered the frightening aspects of 
being thoroughly isolated. 

It had become dependent upon Pan Amer- 
ican Airways mail service from the Outside 
But the Navy took over PAA’s planes and 
civilian mail got the worst of the priorities 
scramble. Letters were weeks and months 
old, despite the airmail stamps on them, when 
they arrived by the steamer-and-rail route. 
Fast mail, parcels, express, freight—all ar- 
rived together in a chaotic mass whenever a 
train was able to run the 470-mile gauntlet 
of snowdrifts, broken trestles and army 
priorities from Seward on the coast. 
~ Civilization is dramatically at the mercy of 
its machines when elevator operators in a sky- 
scraper go on strike. Fairbanks tasted the 
same chagrin. Once upon a time, its people 
had been content when letters arrived nor- 
mally in three months. They were now geared 


WINTER’S MANTLE 


A typical Fairbanks winter has temperatures ranging from ten to fifty 
Roofs become insulated with snow and the trees 
seem to blossom in the windless cold—but it is hoarfrost, freezing moisture 


from the breath of the city’s chimneys. 


Eieanor Gilman 


to a tempo which left them gasping, like fish 
out of water, when a letter spent as much as 
two weeks enroute. 

_A trip Outside had once been an adven- 
turous ordeal by way of the Yukon, the Ber- 
ing Sea and the Pacific to sunny California. 
It was now hardship to wait a week or two 
for space on the one-day plane to Seattle. 

More serious, Fairbanks was at the mercy 
of its freight lifeline. The few dairy cows 
and potato farms on its outskirts do not com- 
prise agriculture. Fairbanks must import to 
live. But'the sea segment of the lifeline was 
paralyzed by a lack of ships and the Japanese 
submarine menace. And the land segment— 
the Alaska Railroad—lacking the men and 
materials to keep it in repair, broke down for 
weeks at a time. Bridges went out. The 
roundhouse burned down. Lathrop’s vital 
coal mine exploded again and stayed on fire 
for several weeks. 

But there are ways of muddling through— 
eating out of cans when there is no meat, 
drinking tea instead of liquor, organizing 
bands of wood-cutters when there is no coal. 
And waiting for spring which always comes. 

It was at another stage of the seasonal 
cycle, mellowing late summer, when we be- 
came residents of Fairbanks with a street 
address and postoffice box like the rest, Soon 
the townsfolk were storing their carrots and 
turnips. The latticework of climbing roses 
on a cottage we envied became bare slats. The 
Aurora Borealis began playing for us. 

The mercury hovered restlessly between 
freezing point and zero. Then it plunged 


When it rose to zero for a few days shortly — 


before Christmas, we felt listless, uncom 
fortable. 

The city became one of somber twilight. 
The sun was only a red ball which could be 
seen for two or three hours. skirting the hori- 
zon at mid-day. The bush pilots broke out 
their parkas and mukluks. They had trouble 
finding the airport at Fairbanks which was 
now shrouded almost continuously in human 
fog—a pall of vapor from the breaths of our 
lungs and our chimneys. In 
flight one could see a pocket 
of fog near the Tanana River 
— that was Fairbanks, dor- 
mant but breathing. The hoar- 
frost on trees and power wires 
grew, and became an_ inch 
thick, with never a wind to 
disturb it. Quiet, numb cold 
settled over a Christmas- 
scene city. Increasingly fre- 
quent was the clangor of the 
power-house siren, followed 
by the whooping of the fire en- 
gine. Over charred ruins, 
dripping with glaciers, the 
cold silence settled again. 

That’s how the _ historic 
hangar went down from which 
Ben Eielson and Hubert Wil- 
kins started on their Barrow- 
to-Spitzbergen flight over the 
pole. And _ the railroad’s 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The work begun by the Mayo brothers will find a magnificent modern ex >ression in ihe Kahler Hospital, scon to be erected in Rochester, Minnesota. 


THE MEDICAL CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


The story of the two small-town doctors who created the internationally famous Mayo Clinie 


by Vernie Wolfsberg 


ONE OF THE MOST famous medical institutions in the world is 
located in the small town of Rochester in the state of Minnesota. Its 
name, the Mayo Clinic, is known to doctors and surgeons everywhere. 
How this magnificent center of medical science grew up in a com- 
paratively obscure Mid-Western town is a remarkable story that begins 
in the days when Rochester was a remote frontier village. It is the 
story of a great pioneer physician, Dr. William Worrell Mayo, and his 
two brilliant sons, William James Mayo and Charles Horace Mayo. 

I thought of this distinguished family as I drove toward Rochester 
in the half light of the very early morning. Surrounding the city are 
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Minnesota’s most fertile farm lands, green and gold, white, brown and 
russet according to the season. As I watched these farmlands gently 
slipping over the hills and through the woods, as I felt the stillness, 
the remoteness and the loneliness of the region at this early hour, it 
was not difficult for me to imagine how this countryside must have 
appeared when Dr. William Worrell Mayo and his wife came here in 
1863. And as I saw the Clinic’s buildings lift themselves proudly 
through the mist above the valley of the Zumbro River, | marveled 
again at the courage and self sacrifice that made those buildings pos- 
sible, and that transformed a remote town into what has been called 
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the medical crossroads. of the world, Loe 


The first Mayo was an English cheat 
who migrated to America as a young man. He 
spent several years completing his medical 
training in St. Louis and then he went to 


Rochester, the frontier town where he began 


his long and distinguished career. It was here 
that his two sons, Charles and William, were 
raised, and it was here that he began his ca- 


‘reer with a long struggle against the cruel 


difficulties that faced every physician of the 
tural Midwest in the sixties and seventies. 
He knew the physical hardships of long 
drives over muddy roads in spring and 
through blizzards in winter. He carried on 


his work with inadequate equipment and 


without hospital or laboratory facilities. He 
knew ‘the heart breaking tragedies of deaths 


that might have been prevented under slightly 
‘more favorable circums‘ances; he knew also 


the satisfaction of effecting cures which other 
doctors would have thought impossible. When 


. the frontier vanished he had the pleasure, be- 


fore his death in 1911, of seeing his two sons 
achieve. international distinction as surgeons. 

As mere youngsters, William and Charles 
Mayo received their first medical training in 


‘their father’s office. He gave WHI and 


Charlie regular duties such as sweeping out 
the rooms, rolling bandases, driving their 
father to his calls, helping with the putting 
on of plaster casts, the lancing of boils and 
the taking of case histories. In an emergency, 
however, age was forgotten and no mature 
pioneer was ever called upon to meet more 
unexpected situations than were these boys. 
It was not unusual for them to receive a mes- 
sage from their father to pack bandages and 


F instruments for an emergency operation. 


One day the boys were asked to accompany 
their father into the backcountry. That was 
when Charlie was about nine and operations 


-were still being performed in the kitchen, 


bedroom or parlor, on table or sofa. On this 
particular occasion, Charlie was given the 
task of handing the instruments to his father. 
Will, four years older, was assisting with the 
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began moaning, and Dr. Mayo called again, 
peremptorily, “Hurry Charlie, the ether.” 
Quickly the boy dragged a box from the cor- 
ner of the room. Picking up the ether he 
climbed on the box and as the patient moaned 
again he fitted it over his face. The operation 
proceeded and was successfully concluded. 

It was by training of this kind that the 
characters of the young Mayo boys were 
formed. When they were not called upon 
to assist their father, they were urged to read, 
and to read all the days of their lives. He 
himself was an omniverous reader. It was 
through reading that he gained much of his 
knowledge of the progress in surgery. His 
eagerness to learn was spurred on by the 
tragic expression in the eyes of his patients, 
when he had to tell them that he could do 
nothing for them. It must have been the 
sight of their dejected backs as their old farm 
wagons lumbered away from his door, down 
the street and out of town to bump along the 
country road, or of their dark, lonely figures 
silhouetted in the yellow lamplight as he 
turned away from their simple dwelling p'aces 
which urged him to observation and further 
study. 

It was one thing, however, to acquire 
knowledge of surgery, and another to prac- 
tice it. Women came to the first Dr. Mayo 
again and again with ovarian tumors which 
they at first refused to permit him to remove, 
until finally a few discouraged, suffering, 
weakened women agreed, at last, to have him 
operate. But though the stories of Dr. Mayo’s 
success traveled quickly, it was still difficult 
to educate his patients to come to him in the 
early days of their discomfort. 

In the summer of 1883, when Dr. Will had 
just come home from medical college to start 
practicing with his father, a tornado deva- 
stated Rochester and the surrounding coun- 
tryside, killing and injuring many people. Old 


The first Dr. Mays, on2 of the great pioneer : : 
doctors in American hictory, began his career Dr. Mayo and Dr. Will with the help of 
in Rochester, Minnesota, in 1863. young Charlie cared for patients in their own 


home, in the homes of others, in the hotel and 
wherever they could put up a cot to hold a 


operation, while the regular assistant was administering the ether. man, woman or child. The Sisters of St. Francis gave their services, 


Suddenly the anesthetist fainted. Not looking up from the incision, | and doctors came in from the neighboring towns to work day and night 


_ Dr. Mayo called to Charlie to take the assistant’s place. The boy ran _—_ under most unfavorable conditions until the emergency was relieved. 
_ to the head of the table to discover that he was too short. The patient This catastrophe accentuated the town’s dire need of a hospital and 
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i A. entrance to the new | Kahler Hospital will express the simplicity, dignity and efficiency of the whole building. The building will be twenty stories 
; (Diab, including twelve -hundred beds and affording the finest modern facilities for the care of the sick. 


Rochester Chamber of Commerce 


THE FOUNDATION HOUSE THE MAYO CLINIC FROM THE AIR 
Dr. and Mrs. William Mayo gave their own The Mayo Clinic building built in 1928 dominates the town of Roches- 
home to the Mayo foundation as a meeting ter. Though it was one of the most modern hospitals of its day, its 
place ‘‘where men of medicine may ex- architecture is already obsolete. In the background of the photograph 
change ideas for the good of mankind.” the Zumbro River may be seen. 


Mother Alfred approached Dr. Mayo with the proposal that the Sisters found 
such an institution. St. Mary’s Hospital—now an organization of eight 
hundred beds—thus came into existence. The energy with which the Sisters 
tackled their problem, the work which they put into the accomplishment of 
their aim is a story in itself. It redounds to the credit of both the Drs. Mayo 
and the sisters of St. Francis that, regardless of bigotry, protestant doctors 
and catholic nurses worked together harmoniously, refusing to recognize the 
controversy which raged throughout the countryside. 

The year 1888, when Dr. Charlie came home from medical college, really 
marked the beginning of the careers of the two famous sons of Dr. William 
Worrell Mayo. There is no doubt but that the fact that there were two of 
them contributed to their early and phenomenal rise in the world of medicine. 
Their co-operation—based as it was on a boyhood appreciation of each other 
—made it possible for them to operate together, each acting as the other’s 
assistant, each thus broadening his knowledge by observing the technique 
of his brother. The association made it more simple for them to go to Chi- 
cago for lectures or clinics, taking turns every other week-end; and it made 
it less difficult for one or the other to go abroad for long periods, to travel 
and visit clinics in England and on the Continent, to attend graduate school, 
and to take part in the meetings of state, national and international medical 
associations. Their association gave them still another valuable advantage ; it 
permitted each more time to study in that field which had the greatest appeal 
for him, an advantage to the patient as well as to the doctor himself. 

Dr. Will was a quiet man of infinite patience who, when holding a clinic, 
described each step of an operation concisely in a voice which was always 
calm, even when the unexpected created a critical situation. 

One day Dr. Will held a clinic for the removing of an enormous tumor. 
This growth was so immense that while being lifted from the abdomen vital 
organs were disturbed. Dr. Will, however, continued his discourse, just 
as if this situation had no effect on his procedure. As if this were not 
enough of an emergency, however, a major vein into which the tumor had 
eaten, burst. Calmly, expertly, Dr, Will clamped the vein and remarked with 
unchanged expression, “the vena cava is torn and it will be necessary to 
make another incision in the abdomen to repair it.” And then, fifteen minutes 
later, still another crisis arose, and Dr. Will informed his audience in the 
same imperturbable way that a still more critical situation faced him, that 
a rent had appeared in the intestine which must be repaired immediately so 
that the patient would not succumb with peritonitis. Dr. Will had begun 
this bloody operation in mid-morning and by noon many of the medical men 
present could stand the strain no longer and had to leave. With perfect con- 
trol Dr. Will continued with the operation. He did not leave the operating 
room until early in the afternoon, when he came out calm and unruffled— 
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and successful. 
Dr. Charlie, on the other hand, was easy going, good natured and jovial. oan? 
4 SBE ; ¥ ona i i 
Though he lacked none of his brother’s skill as a technician he worked quite The large 1 zometi™ 
tion 
fe seminars oe for 
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The Science Building is en important part of the research and laboratory equipment possessed by the Mayo Foundatio 
It has a collection of over a million specimens of pathological tissues and organs and has a special laboratory of avi 
tion medicine, At the left is another view of the Clinic building. 


differently. When he held a clinic, even one where he went through ten or 
fifteen operations in one morning, he would enliven his commentaries with 
vivid, unconventional images describing various organs in terms of nails, 
match-heads or gunpowder. He was also known to philosophize on such 
odd topics as the gall-bladder of a toad, or speak of tuberculosis of the liver 
in birds. At medical meetings he would carefully prepare a paper and then 
extemporaneously deliver an entirely different address, punctuated with in- 
fectious humor and legendary tales. Dr. Charlie’s spirits were always bubbl- 
ing over; he was interested in everything and everybody. 

Story after story could be told to illustrate the drive, the’ ability, the in- 
genuity of those two men—one dignified, reserved, correct, and the other 
informal, free, always looking the comfortable country doctor, a little to the 
enyy though not entire approval of Dr. Will. But nothing could add more 
to their prestige than their reputation for impartiality and fair-mindedness. 
They credited no man’s criticism of other doctors; they insisted upon form- 
: ing their own opinions. They were generous and co-operative with all mem- 

bers of the medical fraternity, and did not value their achievements primarily 


ARLES for purely personal reasons of vanity. At their clinics, in addition to de- 
DR. CH AYO oie 3 tie * ‘ 
cE M scribing the steps of the operation, it was always arranged for an assistant 
HORA 1939 a) I ‘ I : 7. {3 
: 865 to review the case history as well as the diagnosis. 


The consistent attendance of Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie at clinics through- 
out the East and their penetrating questions, their brilliant comments, as 
well as the remarkable papers prepared for national medical meetings in- 
evitably attracted the attention of the best medical minds of their day, and 
eventually brought the outstanding doctors of the world to Rochester, “‘to 
watch the Mayos operate.” Among them were such distinguished figures 
as Tredelenburg of Leipzig, Jean Faure of Paris, Alexis Thompson of 
Edinburgh, Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador, Alexis Carrel of Lyons, as well 
as many famous American physicians. Jn fact, in 1906 there were so many 
of them in Rochester at the same time that the International Surgeons Club 
was organized there. 

The story of the Mayos’ successes, on the other hand, reached the people in 

» need of treatment through their grateful patients. Farmers moved West 
to pioneer in a still newer land, but when they or their neighbors became ill, 
their first thoughts were of the Drs. Mayo “back home,” and on they came, 
all those who could afford to do so, and many others, who could not—through 
the generosity of the doctors. The children of these farmers and of the 
residents of Rochester went out into the world and carried with them stories 
of their doctors’ skill—of how, perhaps, the Drs. Mayo had been able to 
perfect a method of diagnosing fresh tissue while the patient was still on the 
operating table, or of Dr. Charlie’s new instrument for operating on varicose 
veins so that the operating time was cut in half. Naturally, they spread the 
news of the Mayos’ unique policy of charging for their services on the basis 
of the patient’s ability to pay. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LAUNCHING THE CANOE 


The most dangerous moment for the Gold Coast fishermen is when they launch their heavy canoe in the surf. Unless the men are careful, the 
waves will swamp the boat and a half day’s work will be lost by the villa gers. The two boys at the right are helping to pull in the fishing net. 


Sea Farmers of the African Gold Coast — 


THE COASTAL TRIBES of the Gold Coast 
Colony of British West Africa are superb 
fishermen. They have to be, for their lives 
are largely dependent on their skill. When 
they are not fishing in the Atlantic most of 
their time is spent making and mending nets 
and carving canoes from massive logs. 

The nets used by these natives are from 
two to three hundred feet long, and ten to 
fifteen feet wide. After use, the nets are 
strung on poles to dry, and are mended and 
repaired by the “tailors” of the villages. 

Along one of the long sides of the net the 
villagers place wooden floats; along the oppo- 
site side, metal sinkers. Thus the top of the 
net floats on the surface, and the weighted 
bottom stretches the web to gather in the fish 
that come through the surf. 

Attached to each end of the net is a pair of 
ropes, fastened in turn to a wooden log, or 
yoke, which helps to keep the net suspended 
and stretched in the water. And to the yoke, 
long ropes, a quarter of a mile or more in 
length, are fastened and neatly coiled. It is 
with these long ropes that the tribes haul 
in the nets. 

The nets are taken out to sea in native 
canoes. No delicate canvas covered shells, 
these sea-going craft. They are carved from 
a single log, and carry a crew of fifteen or 
twenty men. Seats are lashed in with bam- 
boo fiber, and there are masts and sails when 
the wind is right and the trips are long. But 
the most interesting thing about these canoes 
is the decorating the natives do on them. 
They love to carve, and they love bright 
colors, so the name of the boat, or a picture, 
is carved deeply in the side of the boat, and 
painted with ornate lacquers. Most of the 
natives are unable to read so they often use 
English signs or slogans in naming their 
boats. What the English words mean does 
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not worry these fishermen in the least. 
“Abe, 1 mile,” was one example of this 

quaint nomenclature. Another was “NBC 

World Sports News.” Such names as “Stand- 


fast” and “SS Dunkwa,” had at least the vir-_ 


ture of maritime significance. 

Early in the morning the natives fold up 
the dried nets and store them carefully in 
their canoes, preparatory to setting out to 
sea. Fishing is a cooperative enterprise re- 
quiring about fifty men—forty to pull in the 
catch, ten or more to launch the canoe and 
cast the heavy net. 

The most delicate operation of all is launch- 
ing the heavy canoe through the surf. With 
high waves beating on the beach, the canoes, 
which look massive on land can easily be 
swept around in the ocean like tiny twigs in 
a windy pond. The natives gather on either 
side of their hewn log and push it into the 
sea. Since the canoes weigh several hundred 
pounds, this is no easy matter, but the Gold 
Coast natives are noted for their immense 
strength. Once free of the sliding sand, the 
men jump into the craft and with the aid of 
their three-pronged paddles push off from the 
shallows and through the heavy combers. Un- 
less their movements are synchronized—the 
men jump in simultaneously from either side 
—and the paddlers are able to keep the course 
of the boat straight into the oncoming waves, 
the boat will capsize, or will swing around 
and take the next wave broadside with dis- 
astrous results. 

Once the canoe is free from the surf, the 
watching people on shore give a huge shout 
of relief and settle back to wait for the cast- 


_ing. 


If the canoe capsizes it is costly for the 
people of the village. There is only time for 
two castings during a day, since it takes hours 
to pull in the loaded net, to sort the fish, 


stretch the wet net, and prepare the next one. — 


However, the well-trained and much prac-— 


ticed native canoers seldom tip over one of 


their craft. Usually they proceed successfully 


through the surf, and out into the smoother — 


waters a quarter of a mile or so offshore 


where they proceed to stretch the net. This 


must be done carefully, so that the strings will _ 


not tangle and the net will hang properly in 
the water, in a line parallel with the shore, the 
weighted side below the surface, the wooden 
bobbers floating along the top. 


It is on the. shore that’ the unslilled aaa 


monotonous job of pulling in the net begins. 

With twenty people on a team, and the 
two teams about a third of a mile apart, they 
begin the two or three hour job of pulling the 


net in. As the catch increases, the load on — 


the long ropes increases, and the natives 
slowly pull the laden net in to shore. 


Whereas the canoeists are the strong, 


younger men of the village, fleet of foot and — 


skilful, the haulers are for the most part th 
older men, 
women. ; 

They take their time about the job, haul- 


ing steadily and evenly, pulling the ropes in — 
hand over hand nearer and nearer to the — 
beach. ies 

As the net approaches the sand it is drawn 
out in a huge arc, the wooden buoys coming 


in to thé beach first. For this reason the two 


teams sit apart at a distance equal, to about © 
half again the length of the net—in this way — 


they keep the net stretched out and prevent 
it from collapsing into a narrow elliptical 


shape. 
f (Continued on page 34) 


The top picture in the three at the right 


the younger children and the — 


ee 


the types of paddles used by the Gold Coa 
fishermen—the pronged type for pushing « 
from shore. and the circular type for propu 


sion. 


net haulers on the job. 


In the center is a boat bearing a nam 
taken from an English signpost—‘‘Abe, — 
Mile.”’ The bottom picture shows some of tt 
ee 


BRINGING IN THE CATCH 


The husky natives above, excited and jubilant over a good catch, are rushing ashore with the results of a hard day’s 

work safely gathered in their net. Be!ow the fish are bei ig sorted cn the beach preparatory to the auction at which 

they will be offered to the townsfolk, The woman: stand ng in the center is making a shrewd appraisal of the catch 
; before she determines what to buy. 


TCO ae Poet ee Pigs 


roundhouse. And the wooden bur- 


’ rows in which humans lived. That 


is the horror, the worst one, of a far 
northern winter in a wooden town— 
the sudden fury with which fire levels 
man’s snug _ barricades against 
weather. 

Old Tewks nodded hopefully when 
I mentioned that I had just noticed 
the thermometer at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital. It read fifty-two degrees below. 

‘Tl be glad when the holidays are 
over,’ he said. “After New Year’s 
Day, you begin to notice the days 
getting longer.” 

The town had enough 


more than 


lawyers, hardly enough doctors and 
only one undertaker. Martin Tye 
wrote sardonic skits for the radio 


when the ground was too frozen to 
finish his work. He was a dour in- 
dividual who brightened when he 
talked literature or philosophy. There 
was the day when I saw him stand- 
ing silently by my desk. He had 
come in, as usual,*with details for an 
obituary. 

“Pneumonia,” he said. “Sick yes- 
terday, died today. I knew you'd be 
phoning so I came in to save you the 
trouble.” 

The victim this time was his wife. 
He gave her maiden name, the names 
of relatives in Illinois, the number of 
years she had been in Fairbanks. 
Then his voice broke and he fled. 


Winter meant relaxation—night- 
clubbing and gay dinner parties. 
Lacking Broadway, there was elabo- 


rate make-believe, in the fashion of 
colonists the world over. Women used 
any excuse to dress formally, When 
a taxi was unavailable, my wife 
walked to a party, wrapped in outer 
layers and wearing long “undies.” It 
was a matter of but a few moments 


to disappear into the hostess’ bed- 
room and emerge, stripped down to 
evening dress, 

If it: had not been for the coal 


shortage and other nuisances of real 
concern, Fairbanks would have been 
as snug and merry as usual that win- 
ter. Moreover, as Tewkesbury pre- 
dicted, the days did begin: lengthen- 
ine. But he was being ,rather far- 
sighted. In May the frozen garbage 
of winter thawed and was hauled 
away. There was the first mosquito. 
Some men spaded their gardens. 
Others went fishing for the sporty 
grayling. 

The other part of the cycle arrived. 
Night became day. Townsmen worked 
in their gardens until midnight when 
they wished. One rebelled at ever go- 
ing to bed, and, indeed, it was hard 
fo do so at first in streaming daylight 
which urged more to be done, and 
still more—a fine, blue-eyed summer 
which stressed the idiocy of lying 
upon wire and becoming an: uncon- 


scious clod for eight or nine aging 


hours, 


In all seasons, Fairbanks was a 
service center for the frontier. Asa 
reporter, I saw quickly that since 
everybody ‘knew what everybody else 
inside town was doing anyway, the 
biggest Qnterest was in the comings 
and goings across this threshold city. 

My first morning stop was at St. 
Joseph’s, to learn of births and deaths 
and jot down notes about young 
Johnnie Wholecheese, Indian boy 


A SOURDOUGH CITY COMES OF AGE 
(Continued from page 23) 


flown in to be separated from a fish 
bone in his gullet. Then across the 
street to the railroad station to learn 
who had arrived or departed on the 
twice-weekly passenger train, to find 
out when the next freight might ar- 
rive, and whether it would bring coal, 
liquor, meat. This would be the lead 
item in “Town Topics.” In summer, 
there were also truck movements up 
the Richardson Highway from the 
coast. Like the rail line, this grav- 
elled road terminated at remote Fair- 
banks which was then also awaiting 
completion ‘of the Alaska Highway 
from Canada. 

Most interesting were the items 
fromthe various airline offices a 
couple had chartered a plane for a 
wedding trip to northernmost Bar- 
row; a prospector had been flown in 
for an emergency operation; tractor 
parts were being flown to a distant 


gold mine; it was sixty-five below 
yesterday at Fort Yukon; the road- 
house run by sourdough so-and-so 


had burned. 

From the Federal. Building 
tracted material about the latest 
criminal cases and homesteads and 
adventures of the flying game warden. 
Nearby was the Northern Commer- 
cial Company's department — store, 
which sold everything from all-day 
suckers to tractors. In its offices I 
learned more about Interior Alaska’s 
doings because the “N. C. Company,” 
Alaskan counterpart to the Hudson’s 
Bay Trading Company, had its trad- 
ing posts all over the Territory. In 
Fairbanks, along with the Lathrop in- 
terests and the “F.\E. Company’— 
gold mining subsidiary of the U. S. 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Com- 
pany—it formed a trinity of power. 

Somewhere around noon the stories 
had to be written, with interruptions 
to receive informative visits from 
spokesmen for the University of 
Alaska, the Red Cross, the Soropto- 
mist Club; to grab a sandwich -and 
dash home to fuel the furnace; to at- 
tend a meeting of the Rotary Club or 
Chamber of Commerce—the usual 
business, what to do about taxes, the 
red light district, the airmail plight. 

There had to be time also to help 
Tewkesbury edit telegraph copy in 
time for the press deadline at three 
o’clock which was meaningless be- 
cause the press usually broke down 
then anyway. Time also for fruitless 
arguing with the army censor. And 
finally, with subscribers phoning to 
know why their papets hadn’t been 
delivered yet, there had to be time to 
rewrite and deliver fifteen minutes 
of news over the radio, 


It was all hectic and_ satisfying 
enough to make me forget my trou- 
bles with censorship regarding the 
Alaskan news I wished to furnish my 
news syndicate members in the States. 
It was also a lesson in humility. I 
was gone twice on inspections of the 
Alaska Highway project; all by him- 
self, Old Tewks carried on. 

In free moments, I listened to the 
tellers of tales. Noel Wien who 
herded reindeer from the air. Clar- 


I ex- 


ence Rhode, whose Game Commission - 


plane, on skis, wheels or floats, de- 
pending upon the season, poked into 
unnamed lakes and _ mountains 
throughout his vast jurisdiction. The 


circuit with the dogteam judge, James 
Wickersham. The virile painter, Ted 
Lambert, who neglected his art when 
the army needed hind'and his dogteam 
to lead survey parties and boss river- 
barge gangs. 

Fairbanks’ history was golden and 
our news reflected it constantly. The 
federal prosecutor, son of a sour- 
dough, panned for gold at his summer 
camp in the mountains. The fur- 
nishings of the once-famous gambting 
joint known as the Tanana Club were 
put on auction and remembering 
tongues wagged again about the stam- 
pede prostitute who became a leader 
of town society. 

But history is not merely past tense. 
It was in process of manufacture. 
For drama, and significance too, no 
story compared to the one which | 
had expected, and which broke a 
week after my arrival. 

It was the opening of the air ferry 
route across the top: of the world, 
Lend-Lease aid to Russia, which was 
staggering at Stalingrad, Its 
nificance went even farther. 
was a Fairbanks dream becoming 
reality. The town had been the central 
nest for Alaska’s bush pilots. It had 
been a key stop for round-the-world 
flights such as those by Wiley Post 
and Howard Hughes, and for flights 
over the Pole as well. Now it was 
truly on a trans-global air route— 
the short, quick. way from New York 
and Seattle to Asia and beyond, a war 
route which will become a commercial 
one whenever peace and Stalin permit. 

U.S. airmen flew the warplanes 
to Fairbanks, and U.S.S.R. pilots took 
them over there, skimming on to 
Nome for another sip of gas, then 
across Bering Strait to Russia’s 
own hop-skip-and-jump chain of air- 
ports. This transfer method and its 
accompanying secrecy were used be- 
cause Moscow wanted it that way due 
to her delicate relations with Tokyo. 
The mechanics of flying a plane west- 
ward were much simpler than the 
diplomacies involved and two years 
were to pass before the existence of 
the “secret” ferry route could be 
publicized. 

The arrival of the Russian Mission 
wasn’t secret more than a few days 
as. far as Alaskans were concerned. 
Being quite human, the Soviet officers 
and men—desk workers, pilots, me- 
chanics—lost no time coming into 


sig- 


internationally. ary Vaan Rich- 
ard Geoghegan, aged and crippled, 


rambling about the days when he rode | Russia had once Wee 


They could be seen lt over ihe ; 


Here’ 


streets in their baggy trousers, snug 
black boots, forest-green blouses and 
orange insignia, In front of the Nor- 
dale Hotel, they kicked at a taxi’s 
tires and explained to each other what 
went on under the engine hood. 

They wandered wide-eyed through 
the drugstores, fingering this shiny 
gadget and that gew-gaw. Using sign 
language, they staged a buying spree 
of American cigarettes. Shopkeepers 
displayed the $2 and $5 bills with 
which the visitors seemed well heeled. 
These were the gold certificates, large 
and grimy, which, Americans hadn't 
seen in several years. 

Although our War Department fur- 
nished them with interpreters, the 
Russians preferred to come to town 
on their own, and there were some- 
times complications. Three of-them 
one afternoon tried to buy a pack of 
playing cards. “They took turns ask- 
ing the clerk if it was fifty-two, 
counting on their fingers. The clerk, 
in turn, shouted and counted forty- 
eight. After a half hour, it turned 
out that the strangers wanted a pack 
with fifty-two cards and the clerk was 


trying to“ tell\them the prive was © 


forty-eight cents. 

When the first Russians aged 
Fairbanks, in a big Liberator and a 
battered C-47, they landed at Ladd 
Field and received a welcome through 
interpreters. One of the American 
officers stepped up to a Russian and 
pointed at the visitor’s pistol, asking 
out of curiosity to examine it. But 
the Russian thought he was being re- 
quested to surrender the weapon. He 
handed it over and ordered his men 
to do likewise. The misunderstand- 
ing was cleared up with grins all 
round. 

There were other incidents in get- 
ting acquainted. American soldiers 
were instructed to salute officers of 
this friendly Power. But it was dif- 
ficult to figure out the visitors’ in- 
signia. 

“Play safe,’ one American officer 
cautioned his men, “Salute ’em all.” 
~ Since then, of course, Fairbanksans 
have learned more Russian words 
than “netchevo” and the Russians, .in 
turn, have discovered there is more to 
Americanese than “okey-dokey” and 
“cokey-cola.” The Northwest Pas- 
sage, with all its implications of trade, 
rivalry, friendship, has become reality. 


ARUBA—ARSENAL THAT OILED THE WAR 
(Continued from page 18) 


were set this year. These require, 
besides numerous chemicals, five 
hundred gallons of water per day. 
Beans and lettuce have also been 
planted. 

Despite its small size Aruba is 
among the first ten great world ports 
on a tonnage basis. In 1944 it aver- 
aged a monthly turnover of 422 
ships; of these about 300 were shal- 
low draft tankers which bring in the 
crude oil from Lake Maracaibo, the 
rest being large ocean-going vessels. 

Aruba is indeed a huge’ service 
station. Naval men know the island 
perhaps better than any other world 
travelers. Shore leave has given 
many opportunities for 


trips — to 
haunts like the old Spanish fortress 


on the north end of the island, or 
exploration of Aruba’s many caves, 
said to have hidden the loot of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
pirates. 

This winter, for the first time since 
1941, Arubans are looking forward 
to renewing acquaintance with old 
friends of the whaling fleet. Ships 
from the North stop over to take on 
bunker oil that will fuel their mod- 
ern whalers for the summer’s catch 
in the Antarctic. To these crews from 
all over the world, the American 
colony and Arubans have played 
hosts with dances, picnics and fishing 
parties—within the shadow of the 


giant refinery. 
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_ Dressed-up looking: coralstone houses 


BERMUDA WELCOMES US AGAIN 


Now that Bermuda is again open to 
pleasure travel U. S. citizens can visit this 
semi-tropical British colony without 
passports, without immigration permits— 
without travel restrictions of any kind. 
The holiday spirit prevails here for the 
first time since prewar days as Bermuda 
makes preparations to receive the first 
holiday seekers from the States. 

The U. S. State Department’s sudden 
action recently in eliminating passports 
to Western Hemisphere countries came 
earlier than had been anticipated here. 
But within twenty-four hours after the 
announcement, the Bermuda Government 
revoked its defense security regulations 
adopted in 1939, 

Government officials and others con- 
cerned with tourist trade pointed out to- 
day, however, that Bermuda will not be 
ready to receive large numbers of tourists 
for several months and urged prospective 
travelers to make hotel reservations in 
advance and have confirmation of their 
reservations at hand and to engage round- 
trip passage before departing for the 
Islands. 

It is estimated as a result of an in- 
formal Trade Development Board survey 
that for the time being approximately 
seven hundred tourists, no more, can be 
accommodated at a time in the hotels 
and guest houses that are now open. 
Within the next three or four months 
additional hotels and guest houses will 
open and it is expected that Bermuda 
will be able to take care of double this 
number. I 

Hotels which up until recently have 
been in war service are being refurbished 
and will open as quickly as possible. 
Probably most of them will be ready 
within six months or thereabouts, by 
which time the Islands will be operating 
on a super peacetime standard. Visitors 
‘will find accommodations better than 
ever, rates comparatively moderate. 


Lovers of Bermuda will rejoice to find 
her just as beautiful as she was in an- 


other peacetime, unspoiled if not un- 


touched by the war. There have been 
no emergency measures to disrupt the 


_ tempo of the Islands or to change per- 


manently their appearance. The Ameri- 


‘ean bases, for instance, are so remote 
_ from most parts of Bermuda that they are 
practically separate communities. They 
are built and landscaped-in traditional 


Bermuda style, and will be added points 
of interest for postwar sightseers. 


_ The same quiet charm pervades this 


tiny, mid-ocean country. The panorama 
is the same too—as colorful as ever. 
Gently rolling hillsides studded with 


- sweet-smelling rich green cedars; bril- 


liant flowers everywhere the year round. 
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with their slant, white-washed roofs dot- 
ting the countryside so daintily they 
‘might have been sprinkled there with 
forethought by an artist. 

Hemming it all in is the Atlantic Ocean 
— green at the shoreline, shading into 
vivid blue, then sapphire, then deep 
purple at the horizon—her waters lap- 
ping against pink coral beaches, gently, 
for the force is broken by the reefs be- 
yond. Over all a diorama of deep blue 
sky. Beauty in every direction. No fac- 
tories or billboards to mar the scene. 

Travel to Bermuda is quick and con- 
venient—five and a half hours from New 
York by. plane, two and a half days by 
steamship. Pan American World Airways 
is operating regular flights every” week 
and, it is anticipated, will increase the 
number soon. 

Pending the return of the famed 
Monarch and Queen from war service, 
the Furness Bermuda Line is currently 
operating small but comfortable ships to 
Bermuda, one leaving New York every 
three weeks, - , 


JHE FIRST AIR COOLED TROLLEY 


The first air-conditioned trolley coach 
ever built exclusively for city trauspor- 
tation will be delivered soon to the 
Georgia Power Company for experimen- 
tal operation in Atlanta, it was announc- 
ed today by Frank L. Murphy, chief en- 
gineer of Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. 

“This air-conditioned coach is evidence 
of the determination of the transit in- 
dustry, which carries more people than 
any other form of public transportation, 
to hold its increased business after the 
war ‘by offering new conveniences and 
comforts,’ Murphy said. “Though the 
new equipment weighs some 1,500 pounds 
installed, the test model is still similar 
in appearance to the familiar trackless 
trolleys now operating in 43 cities of 25 
states. The Atlanta experiment, which 
should provide valuable data on installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance costs of 
air-conditioning, as well as public reac- 
tion to the innovation, will be watched 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


aot 
j BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 

work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 

to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 

natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 

the development of our National Parks and, play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assisi 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


with interest by the entire industry.” 
Cooling and dehumidifying capacity 
of the equipment on the new trolley bus 
is equal to that on the latest railway 
ears, and about twice the capacity re- 
quired for city-to-city buses. This large 
capacity is made necessary by the un- 
usual concentration of passenger load 
and by the problem imposed by the fre- 
quent opening and closing of doors. 
Trackless trolley coaches in the United 
States, which have increased in numbers 
from 578 in 1935 to 3,555 in 1944, last 
year operated 132 billion passenger miles 
and carried 1,234,000,000 revenue passen- 
gers. Ten cities—Atlanta, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Newark, Portland, Ore., Providence and 
Seattle have fleets of more than one ’ 
hundred trolley buses. 


FREE LAND IN ECUADOR 


An important statement issued by the 

Director General of Foreign Immigra- 

tion of the Republic of Ecuador, and ad- 

dressed to the Director General of the 

Pan American Society of Quito for publi- 

cation in North America, was headed: 
100,000 Square Miles of Land in 

Ecuador — FREE 


The upper Amazonas area, and parts of 
the Ecuadorean Occident, comprises ap- 
proximately 100,000 square miles of land 
where there are regions designated for 
free distribution to settlers. Much of this 
land is potentially the richest on earth, 
awaiting the hand of the pioneering type 
of individuals to clear, develop and farm 
it. Virtually every known tropical crop 
and product can be produced here. 

Immigrant settlers can homestead 50 
hectares (about 120 acres) per each adult 
person. 

The Pan American Society of Quito has 
prepared a map of Ecuador showing the 
raw products now growing on this free 
land and listing other tropical crops and 
products that can be grown on it. On the 
reverse of this map is listed the entry re- 
quirements to come to Ecuador, and the 
regulations or laws governing the home- 
steading of free land in this republic. This 
map and data are entirely free of charge 
or obligation. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to: 

The Secretary, Sociedad Panamericana. 
(Pan American Society) Casilla 315, 
Quito, Ecuador, South America. 
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These various sources of publicity 
brought more and more patients to 
Rochester, until finally Dr, Will and 
Dr. Charlie found it impossib.e to 
caie for all of them by. themselves, 
and St. Mary's found that it could not 
accommodate them. So in the .ate 
nineties the Drs. Mayo began emplvy- 
ing assistants, and they persuaded 
their old friend, John Kahler, to build 
a new hospital. 

Among the doctors whom Dr. Wil 
and Dr. Charle invited to join them 
at this time was Dr. Henry Plummer 
whom Dr. Will considered a genius. 
To him goes the credit for the more 
than a million case histories on record 
in the Mayo Clinic today, for he was 
a man who early recognized the im- 
portance of research and laboratory 
d.agnosis. 

From this time on events moved so 
rapidly that the years became short- 
er and shorter, and it was soon 1912, 
the year in which it was decided that 
the offices of the Drs. Mayo and their 
constantly increasing staff were much 
too crowded. 


As Dr. Plummer had long urged a 
buiiding for the group of doctors, 
the’ chairmanship of the building com- 
mittee fell to him. And as Franklin 
Herbert Eilerbe of St. Paul, an out- 
s.anding young architect, was at the 
tine supervising the building of the 
new Zumbro Hotel, he was chosen to 
work with Dr. Plummer. So without 
precedent to guide them, these two 
men set to work, depending upon 
Dr. Plummer’s analysis of what was 
needed and Franklin Ellerbe’s ability 
to work it out. The result was a five 
story buiiding—still in use—which 
was one of the mechanical marvels of 
its age, the first clinic building in the 
woild for the practice of private med- 
icine. But, though they did not re- 
alice it at the time, this building was 
no more than the beg:nning. In just 
sixteen years they felt the need of an 
addit:on much larger than the original. 
ond in 1928, as in 1912, they turned 
again to Ellerbe and Company. But 
as Franklin Ellerbe, still a young man, 
had died, the twenty story addition 
was built under the direction of his 
son, shomas Farr Ellerbe. 

The building of the clinic build- 
ings and hospitals, however, were not 
the only improvements instituted in 
Rochester. tlrysical and professional 
picg.ess traveled s.dé by side. Plans 
for the advancement of medical 
science were made by the Drs. Mayo 
not only for their own day but for 
the days of the doctors who: would 
come after them. As early as 1894, 
they adopted two policies which have 
brought these plans to a great frui- 
tion. Having paid for their homes 
and haying staried a modest life in- 
surance program, the Drs. Mayo de- 
cided that all additional earnings 
should go back to the sick, They felt 
that any amount over and above that 
needed to produce favorable condi- 
tions of work—for themselves and 
their assistants—and to prepare reas- 
onably for their families and to per- 
mit their colleagues to do likewise 
might interfere with their lives as 
they wished to live them. They felt 
an obligation to society which is best 
expressed by Dr. Will in a letter 
which he once wrote to the Univers- 
ity of Minnesota: 
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“Our father recognized certan den- 
nite social obligations. He belheved that 
any man who had betier opportunicy than 
others, greater strength or mind, bedy, 
or characier, owed something to thuse 
who had not been so provided; that is, 
that the important thing in lise is not 
to accomplis. for oneself alone, but ‘or 
each to ca.ry his share of collective re- 
spen sibility.” 

Thus, in 1913, when the fund which 
they had started accumulating nine- 
teen years before reached an amount 
far beyond their expectations, they 
founded the Mayo Foundation with 
$1,500,000 and proposed afhliation with 
the University of Minnesota. With 
the co-operation of the University, a 
training program has been developed 
to serve more “fellows” than any 
other center of medical influence. And 
in 1919 Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie 
formed the Mayo Properties Associa- 
tion. The function of this association 
Was not only to provide a source of 
investment for their surplus funds, 
but to keep the profits of the Mayo 
Clinic from inuring to the benefit of 
any one person in order to assure the 
perpetuation of the Mayo Clinic and 
the continuance of the Mayo Founda- 
tion. 

‘his brings us to the Rochester of 
today. In addition to the first and 
second clinic buildings with their su- 
perb arrangements of reception 
rooms, offices, laboratories and sery- 
ice desks, beautiful library and caril- 
lon of twenty-three bells, there are 
now three hospitals in addition to St. 
Mary’s serving the Mayo Clinic, as 
well as the Medical Science building 
which houses over a million speci- 
mens of pathological tissues and or- 
gans, a laboratory of aviation medi- 
cine, the Foundation House, and the 
Museum of Hygiene and Medicine 
which attracts more than a hundred 
thousand visitors a year. 

Two of these buildings merit spe- 
cial consideration. One is the Medi- 
cal Science Building which is a struc- 
ture in the best style of modern ar- 
chitecture, beautiful in its simplicity 
and superb in its arrangement. The 
other is the Foundation House which 
is the direct result of the generosity 
of Dr, and Mrs. William James Mayo. 
In 1938 they decided to turn over 
their estate to the use of the Mayo 
Foundat’‘on—for “a meeting place 
where men of medicine may exchange 
ideas for the good of mankind.” There 
in the residential section of Rochester, 
the rooms of the lovely house, sur- 
rounded by the quiet of space and the 
beauty of rolling hills and gardens, 
have been converted into seminar 
rooms for the fellows in graduate 
medicine. On the third floor, the recre- 
ation room has been diverted to several 
uses. The great hall sometimes serves 
aS a seminar room and at other times 
as a banquet hall. At one end of 
the room hangs the Foundation’s 
Alumni Association portrait of Dr. 
Will and Dr. Charlie. At the other 
is a fascinating stained glass window, 
giving the history of medicine. 

Dr. Will was no longer a member 
of the Board of Governors when he 
made the gift of his home, both he 
and Dr. Charlie having retired from 
the board shortly after the comple- 
tion of the second Clinic. But they 
lived until six years ago, available 
to the end for consultation. - They 
died within a few months of each 
other. When visiting the Board of 
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Governors’ room, however, it is almost 
impossible to believe that they are not 
to be found somewhere within the 
Clinic building. In this room the 
spirit which dominated the lives of 
there two men lives on, for there 
hang their medals, degrees and cer- 
tificates of honor. But an even great- 
er testimony to the fame of Dr. Will 
and Dr. Charlie is the fact that the 
Clinic registers from seven hundred 
to a thousand new patients daily— 
American and foreign patients, doc- 
tors, students, workers and their fami- 
lies from lands beyond the sea or 
from the next town but ten miles 
away, from the city or from a farm 
on the bank of the Zumbro River, 
or from one mile away in the prairie 
country. 

Adding to this influx of patients, 
their families and friends, visiting 
doctors, students and celebrities, the 
population of Rochester is currently 
increased by from five to ten thou- 
sand annually. This, however, is. 
not difficult to believe when it is re- 
membered that forty years ago, in 
1905, four thousand operations were 
performed in Rochester and ten thou- 
sand office examinations recorded. 

The Drs. Mayo performed the first 
Caesarean birth in this part of the 
country; they pioneered in the diag- 
nosis and operation of appendicitis; 
they urged and encouraged their path- 
ologist to develop a method of diag- 
nosng fresh tissue while the patient 
was still on the operating table. Dr. 
Will was interested in pelvic and ab- 
dominal surgery, and it was for his 
success in this field that he became 
particularly well known. Dr. Charlie, 
on the other hand, was recognized 
specially for his brain surgery as 
well as for his knowledge and treat- 
ment of exopthalmic goiters. 

But already the present is infring- 
ing on the future, that’ future which, 
no doubt, will reflect the present as the 
present already does the past. 


Plans have been drawn for the 
new hospital to be built by the Kahler 
Corporation, again under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Ellerbe and his asso- 
ciates. The new hospital will be built 
on a site which is one block square, 
and the plans provide for a structure 
of twenty stories embodying the most 
beautiful features of modern archi- 
tecture. It will include twelve hun- 
dred beds and it incorporates several 
revolutionary arrangements. Surgery 
will be conducted on the lower floors, 
instead of the upper, in rooms arti- 


ficially lighted and air conditioned. 
There will be no windows in the 
building except those in the bedrooms 


in which the glass will be fixed so 


that need of screens and storm win- 
dows will be eliminated. The bed- 
rooms will be air conditicned and the 
furniture will be built in except for 
the beds and chairs. 

Such plans, it can be readily under- 


stood, compl cate the problem of the 


architect and increase the amount of 
research to be done, for an architect’s 
problem is no longer one merely of 
“sticks and stones” and heating and 
plumbing systems. For the past six 
months Thomas Ellerbe and his as- 
sociates have been obserying the air 
conditioning system for Rochester’s 
new buildings in the testing labora- 
tories at the University of Minnesota. 
At least a year and a half ago a model 
hospital room was built in which ex- 
periments have been made with fix- 
tures, lighting and color. Here every 
possible kind of test is being made to 
determine how the needs of patient, 
doctor and nurse may best be served. 

However, the Mayo Clinic is not 
interested merely in impressive build- 
ings and elaborate equipment. These 
advantages must be accompanied by 
well directed, intelligent medical work 
and long range research on important 
medical problems of all kinds. ‘ihe 
Mayo Clinic has many plans for the 
future, most of which would perhaps 
be too technical for the layman to 
understand. One of them, however, 
is of special interest. This is to be 
a study of the physical and emotional 
development of all babies born in 
Rochester since January 1944—a rec- 
ord which will be kept from birth to 
maturity. This is, of course, a highly 
complex undertaking, but when the 
data has been gathered and analyzed 
it is expected to be of the utmost 
value. 


Despite the fact that America pos- 
sesses the finest doctors and the finest 
medical institutions in the world, we 
are by no means making the full use 
of these physical and human re- 
sources. Research should be in- 
creased enormously, particularily in 
the study of two or three of the 
major diseases which kill, annually, 
more people than we lost in the sec- 
ond World War. That the Mayo 
Clinic will ‘occupy a_ distinguished 
place among the research institutions 
of the future is obvious. It carries on 
a great tradition; but far more im- 
portant tasks lie ahead. 
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publicity values, have erected a fine 
new tomb directly before the temple, 
and the approaches to it are lined 


- with booths exploiting Okichi in 


: 


every aspect of her life and death, 
Harris in three years obtained 
‘peacefully in Japan what British 
force and American statesmanship 
had not succeeded in wringing from 
China in thirty years. His treaties of 
1857 and 1858 opened ports for for- 
eign ships, established commercial re- 
- lations, provided right of travel in 
Japan, stopped religious persecution 
of foreigners, and established the 
right of foreigners to lease Property 


- and erect buildings. 


High among the experiences, of 
travel to be enjoyed in Japan are 
the native inns. A poor half dozen 
of the Western-style hotels of Japan 
are really first-class. The majority 
are a wretched imitation. On the other 
hand, the Japanese native inn is one 
of the most attractive hostelries in 
the world. At least I have not found 


its equal in sixty-three countries for 


cleanliness, good. taste, and economy. 
If the inn is good, and most are, 
you are immediately charmed by the 


elegant simplicity of your room, the | 


gold-leaf and water-color landscapes 
decorating the fusuma or sliding par- 
titions that separate the room from 
the corridor, the delicate perfume of 
the natural wood and the clean mat- 
ting, the fine grains of the ceiling, the 
beauty of the alcove or tokonoma in 
which hangs a pictorial scroll, kake- 
mono, behind a vase of flowers, You 
like the apparent spaciousness of the 
room uncluttered by furniture, the de- 
lightful glimpses of the garden with 
its miniature landscape, stepping 
‘stones, pool and stone lanterns. 

You will learn to enjoy the steam- 
ing hot baths, the native food, the 
delicate amenities of the service, and, 

after a night or two, the padded 
quilt, on which you sleep. 

The charm that has well-nigh dis- 
appeared in the raucous city life of 
Japan still lingers in the inns. Modern 
ballyhoo has not yet ruined it. Some 
time ago the innkeepers’ association 


considered that, to keep up with the ° 
times, they really should get out some 


publicity. But instead of placing an 
order with an advertising agency for 
some high-powered copy, they hired 


a poet. This is what he produced: _ 


| An inn is a plum tree 
~ Laden with succulent fruits. 
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veiled allusions. 


k from: direct popreach. It prefers” to 


The guests who take shelter in its 
boughs 


a ne nightingales. ‘ 


Your greatest adventure in Japan 
* yh be an adventure in poderstand- 


The Japanese will make it hard for 
hile they have always com- 
plained, | “You do not understand us,’ 
they would -be the last to wish full 
stunderstanding. 

_ Things are not what they seem in 
‘Japan 


sa language of double meanings and 
It reflects national 
‘thought. The Japanese mind shrinks 


ve, The bee seem 


It is a land of mirrors, con- — 
cave, convex. The Japanese language 
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“I see nothing mysterious about the 
Japanese,” says the visitor who has 
been in Japan for a week. “They 
talk just like Americans.” 

That is a Japanese talent—chamel- 
eon-like, to take on the color of the 
person they address. But the mystery 
gathers as one remains in the coun- 
try. 

I first visited Japan in 1915 and 
at once sat down and wrote articles 
about it. I have been writing articles 
ever since, but they are not quite so 
dogmatic now. Thirty years of ac- 
quaintance with Japan and five years 
of continuous residence have opened 
to me enough Japanese mysteries to 
make me realize how many must still 
remain closed. 

This does not mean that it is no 
use to try to learn anything about 
Japan. Many things can be learned 
without learning all—and every bit 
of knowledge acquired now will make 
the peace surer. 

Why are the Japanese indirect? I 
think it is because distrust has been 
the keynote of Japanese society. Since 
the ruling classes have always prac- 
tised rigorous suppression of the com- 
mon people they have never enjoyed 
the willing compliance that might be 
expected in a democracy. 

Every subject was suspect. The 
government set a spy to watch him, 
and a super-spy to watch the spy, and 
a super-super-spy to watch the super- 
Spy. 

Fear bred in the people the habit of 
bowing and scraping, while self-in- 
terest prompted them always to hunt 
for some sly deception that would fool 
their oppressors. The result is the 
polite malevolence of today. 

The trait has nothing to do with 
the Japanese race as a race, In fact 
of course the Japanese are not a race. 
They are a hodge-podge of racial 
strains, Mongol, Chinese, Ainu, In- 
dian, Malay, Polynesian and many 
others. The trait is purely sociologi- 
cal, the result of two thousand years 
of suppression and suspicion. It is 
shaken off in two generations in 
America. The sons of the nisei, and 
many of the nisei themselves, do not 
have it. It will be shaken off in Ja- 
pan, not so rapidly, but surely, if the 
social system is democratized. 

But in the meantime it will be a 
painful thorn in the flesh to Allied ad- 
ministrators who try to get along with 
the Japanese. Falsity and sincerity 
wear such similar masks in Japan 
that it takes almost superhuman per- 
spicacity to distinguish them; 

The Japanese are a magnificent 
people, spoiled. The process begins 
at a tender age. Small boys are thor- 
oughly spoiled by their parents. They 
are encouraged to lord it over their 
mothers, their sisters, and their 
younger brothers. They are never 
spanked—the millions of. spankings 
that should have been applied had 
accumulated until Pearl Harbor, then 
to be administered by the United Na- 
tions at great cost of life. 
of temper go uncontrolled. Their 


self-importance is encouraged until 
they become touchy, quick to take 
offence, and strongly inclined to 
moody plots of revenge. Far from 
being emotionless, they are emotion- 
ally nals 


Their fits ° 


‘Having just said that the Japan- 
ese are indirect I shall be accused of 
flatly contradicting myself when I say 
that they are honest!. 

I am not speaking now of higher in- 
tellectual honesty, in which I believe 
the Japanese are sadly lacking, large- 
ly because their minds have been per- 
verted by deliberate official falsehoods. 
But in common, _ garden-variety 
honesty they excel. I have never had 
so much as a toothpick stolen. Doors 
in Japanese inns are not locked, nor 
lockable. In the guest’s absence any- 
thing might be taken, but nothing is. 

One reason may be—and this leads 
us to another good trait—Japanese 
simplicity. The wants of a Japanese 
are few. He has learned how to get 
along with little. In thrift he is sur- 
passed only by the Chinese. 

He applies thrift even to his art- 
istic interests. He draws a picture 
with only a few lines. He paints a 
water-color scroll with astonishing 
taste and simplicity. He is the 
world’s best water-color artist, the 
civilized world’s worst artist in oils. 
They are too rich and sumptuous for 
him. 

The artistic ability of the Japanese 
is a rich heritage for all peoples 
everywhere. In painting, pottery, 
damascene, ivory, cloisonné and lac- 
quer, Japanese creations are an imme- 
diate and lasting delight. Even house- 
hold objects are designed with taste. 
The dress goods department of a 
Tokyo department store is a museum 
of lovely textiles, and the obi, the 
twelye-foot sash in which a woman 
winds herself, is often a superb work 
of art. 

Are the Japanese capable of self- 
government? 

No people are fully capable of self- 
government. Certainly Americans 
are not. But that is no excuse for 
not trying. Those who argue that 
the Japanese should not be freed from 
the divine-emperor autocracy because 
they would not know how to use 
their freedom would refuse to let a 
child try to walk because it might 
fall. 
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As a matter of fact, the Japanese 
have had more experience in democ- 
racy than any otuer peoyie in Asia. 
In no other Asiatic land has there 
been a national parliament elected by 
the people. The impotence of the 
Japanese parliament or diet does not 
alter the fact that it was popularly 
elected. Higher than this, the 
people’s authority never reached. They 
could not touch the cabinet, nor the 
emperor. But in the lower levels, 
they had plenty of experience in dem- 
ocratic ‘procedure. They elected 
members to the assembly of the pre- 
fecture or state. They elected a town 
council, and it in turn elecied a mayor, 
‘hey discussed and voted upon local 
questions in a town meeting. Every 
village was organized democratically. 
Even the small parts of a village were 
so organized, In the village in which 
I lived every ten families constituted 
a tonart gumt or neighborhood as- 
sociation, The system of deciding 
things by majority vote is iamuuar 
to every adult Jananese. 

But Japanese democracy labors un- 
der a heavy handicap so long as the 
imperial dynasty remains. Theoreti- 
cally the dynasty can be converted in 
time into a constitutional monarchy 
like that of Britain. Practically, this 
is not likely to happen; or, if it does 
come about, it is not likely to endure. 
So long as the dynasty remains, even 
in a passive state, it is there to be 
seized upon some day by a militaristic 
group. 

The Japanese, if they can start with 
a clean slate, may know turmoil for 
a time, but they will reach self-gov- 
ernment far more quickly than if 
they are burdened with the incubus of 
an autocratic institution two thousand 
years old. 

Why should we be interested in 
helping the Japanese atta‘n self-gov- 
ernment ? Because _ self-governing 
peoples rarely if- ever mie war. 
Wars are not begun by popular vote, 
but by the private scheming of a few 
selfish men. We may reasonably ex- 
pect a self-ruling Japan to be a good 
neighbor in the Pacific. 
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| to visit"Sunshine 


High hopes 


». fulfill them in colorful Tuc- 
son, This warm, invigorating 
sunshine climate is your pass- 
port to pleasure. 


Fond memories 


... follow you home, whether 
your vacation is vigorous or 
quiet. So much to choose 
from! For free booklet write 
‘Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 
—4546-C, Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. | 


UNCHANGED BY WAR 
TUCSON‘’S DESERT 
CLIMATE BECKONS 


Dl pleat Meatiubie — 
..» Do not come without con- 


firmed reservations for living 
accommodations! 


Your place in the sun /s TUCSON 


The old folks 
two, plantin’ the 


with every meal. 
knew a thing or 
old apple orchards. They knew the 
day was going to come when the 
democrats would be in and a man’d 


‘be drinking taxes instead of liquor.” 


It’s a strange thing, but even the 
most talented among the Green 
Mountain people have undistinguished 
faces. They're interesting faces 
usually small-featured, lean, sharp- 
eyed, but never expansive or ex- 
pressive, never big, well fed,’ jolly, 
easy faces, and not thoughtful - or 
scholarly or poetic or dreamy—never 
dreamy. No matter who they are, 
if they were bred in these mountains 
they have the look of the bard, bit- 
ter land im them, It may have some- 
thing to do with the diet but mostly 
it’s the stupefying labor that never 
lets the body accumulate an ounce of 
fat. But once away from the moun- 
tains that look erases. Boys who've 
been away a lfew years in the service 
return with lines softened. 


And they haven't the most attrac- 
tive of dispositions. <A friend of 
mine from Texas, expansive, gener- 
ous, warm-natured and brimming 
with Texas friendliness came to stay 
at our house with her two children 
one summer while we weren't here. 
When I arrived in August she was 
desolated, “These bleak, cold, un- 
friendly, uncurious people! How can 
you live among them! They never 
smile, never talk. I haven’t heard one 


lof them laugh, not even a child, since 


I've been here!” 

You don’t find neurotic women up 
here. Their lives are too full. Chil- 
dren and housework and sewing and 
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eardening, canning and fruit picking, 
feeding the hens and g@iving a hand 
with the hay are topped off with a 
social life that alone would exhaust 
the city.woman, They have Grange 
meetings, Ladies’ Aid, Church and 
Parent Teachers’, their own clubs 
and the parties to attend given by 
other clubs and war work. 
are school plays and turns at visiting 
the sick. Some weeks the country 
women are going every day, after- 
noon and evening. And their energy 
is prodigious. In the older women 
it’s.a constant source of amazement. 
You see them—small, sprightly, 


white-haired, fingers knobbed with 
rheumatism—in their kitchens over 
a wood stove preparing the heavy 


midday meal, or out in the woods “ber- 
rying” on a hot August afternoon. 
An old lady—she’s seventy-one— 
came by my house one morning to 
tell me this was our day to sit with 
a sick woman who lives on an iso- 
lated farm. “We can take the short- 
cut over the mountain,” she said. 


“But can you walk those 
grades?” I asked her. 


steep 


She could. She went up with tthe 
ease of a little girl, her eyes sharp 
on the countryside, pointing out with 
a stick things I was missing—a chip- 
munk peering at us from behind a 
rock, bark chewed from the spruces 
by poreupines. 

“Don’t you think you should rest? 
Aren't you getting tired?” I kept ask- 
ing her. But she wasn’t tired. When 
we got to the top I was, and we sat 
down. 

“T guess I come. by 
natural,” she explained. 


walking, 


“My mother 


There 


SONS OF THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 


was a great walker, walked clear — 


from the state of Michigan, once.” 
I stared at her. “From where?” 
“Michigan,’ she answered. “She 

and her first husband went out there. 


He was drowned so she came back, 


her and the children. Had five of 
them, oldest was fourteen. ‘Course, 
she was awful tired when she got 
home. Said'she went to bed and 
stayed three whole days. Saw In- 
dians, too, talked with them.” 

The vigor of these old timers is 
still here in today’s people. The 
arduous simplicity,-of their life in 
this complex twentieth century is a 
continuation, just as the square 
dances are, of the life lived here 
for generations and it has survived in 
spite of the cities all around with 
their widening movement toward 
specialization. The railroad and the 
automobile made inroads but failed 
to change this life materially. Per- 
haps air transport will, but it’s 
doubtful. 

‘The mountaineer is just as excited 
about mew techniques as his city 
neighbor, butthey must fit his needs. 
As_a_native put*it when | remarked 
that. after the war every farm would 
have a glider just as it has a car: 
“T like airplanes fine, like to hear 
their music rising up when the air’s 
holla, and I like the look of them 
riding and glistening in the sun, but 
I can’t see a mite of use for them 
in the mountains. Can an airplane 
plow a piece of hillside, or carry a 
tub of maple sap down an icy slope 
or dray out a load of lumber? Takes 
a horse for us up here, always has. 
Horse is mighty good company too 
Understands a man.” 


SEA FARMERS OF THE AFRICAN GOLD COAST 


\s the buoys approach the shore, 
men wade out into the surf and grasp 
the heavy logs, two men to each float, 
to carry them in and at the same time 
to tilt the net so that the bottom side 
swings up and the fish are unable to 
swim under the net and escape. 


After two or three hours the buoys 
are beached, and the men and women 
hauling the nets pull at the ends, 
while the men of the boat crew, who 
have beached their canoe, go out into 
the surf to help pull the heavy fish- 
filled net onto the beach. The net is 
usually filled with glistening, silver 
shapes of fish, varying in length from 
one to three feet. A single haul will 
contain ‘several hundred pounds of 
these fish. 


Once the net is beached, the job of 
sorting out the. various kinds of fish 
and other sealife begins. The biggest 
percentage of the fish are edible. 
However, each haul brings in a num- 
ber of small sharks, or sting rays 
and an occasional octopus. The sting 
rays and octopi form a pleasant kind 
of diversion for the youngsters, who 


(Continued from page 29) 


dig pits in the sand which promptly 
fill with sea water, and there they 
watch the dangerous little animals 
swim about. 


The edible fish are sorted into 
groups as to type and size. The fish 
are carried up the beach where they 
are auctioned off. The natives love 
to barter, whether it be with a white 
man.over the price of a piece of 
carved ebony, or with fellow tribes- 
men over the amount of fish they will 
buy for a given price. Those who take 
part in the day’s work receive a cer- 
tain share of the money, or a certain 
amount of the fish, for their work. 
Local storekeepers and vendors from 
the native markets also come down to 
haggle and to buy. In the end all 
the fish are sold. The women, who 
have brought large baskets or tin 
wash basins with them, collect their 
fish and carry them back to the water- 
front. 


Here they give the fish a prelimi- 
nary cleaning, washing the sand off, 
giving them a more careful sorting 
than was done in the market place 


on the beach, and stacking them in 
their baskets or fins. 

Then the women, pick up the load 
of fish, place the container on their 
heads, and carry the food back to 
their village where it is prepared 
for eating, or dried and salted for 
future meals. 

Those tribes which make a steady 
living from fishing are able to make 
two casts a day, or three if they are 
willing to work from early morning 
until late at night. Other villages, 
where they catch the fish only when 
they need them, will make a cast and 
then retire to their village to come 
again when the supply of fish is low. 

This is scarcely the kind of fishing 
which Izaak Walton would have en- 
joyed, but it is an ancient and honor- 
able way of securing food. The 
ornately carved canoes, the hazardous 
launchings, the long lines of natives 
pulling the nets in, the shouting and 
confusion of the public auction on the 


-beach, all present an exciting picture — 


of the way the natives of the Gold 
Coast have made their living for hun- 
dreds of years. 


America’s greatest erea- 
tor of inspired idiocy, 
juggles more screwballs 
than any man alive. Side- 
splitting fun from this 
most sensationally suc- 
cessful new cartoonist. 


VIRGIL PARTCH 
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\\ 


At all bookstores ¢ $2.00 
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WHAT THE 
SOUTH 

ert” AMERICANS 
THINK 
OF US 


SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
BRYCE OLIVER 


CARLETON BEALS’ « 
HERSCHEL BRICKELL « 


“For this book the publisher enlisted the pens of four 


men who not only have a general knowledge of all 
of South America, but who are particularly familiar with 
current opinion in special sections of the big continent 
south of Panama... Their symposium . . . makes very 
clear the obstacles that must be overcome if the present 
respect in which this country 

is held in this hemis- 

phere is to stem from 

affection rather A 


than, as now, new printing of 


from fear.” — 
Roland Ki ERNIE PYLE’S | 
York Sun. first war book | 
$3.00 is just off the press 
Meee ERNIE PYLE 
IN ENGLAND 


ROBERT M. 
McBRIDE & CO. 
N. Y.3 


let him have 


ain't got it? 


“Well—I'll see 


SHALL WE SCRAP OUR MERCHANT MARINE? 
by A. D. Rathbone, IV 


The answers to a burning national question lie in this fast-moving, 
factual story of America’s sea-power from its earliest days, and what its 
present mighty strength may mean for our future. 


“Shall we seek to be the greatest maritime nation of the world, or shall 
we retire to our former: mcdest position?”—Baltimore Evening Sun $3.00. 


CANADA: NEW WORLD POWER 
hy Louisa W. Peat 


|} Americans are just beginning to realize that Canada is a nation of titantic 


resources and tremendous energy, and that today it rangs as the new 


*World Power of the North. This book is a first hand, authoritative picture 


of the war-born colossus based on a trip from coast to coast and on inter- 
views with Canadians in every walk of life. 


“Here are all aspects of Canada revealed in a clear and colorful book.” 
—Boston Herald $3.00. 
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it when 1 


Day — lil 


i'm told that 

the 1929 crash 

took everything 

she had. 

The cartoons of one of 
America's favorite humor- 
ists, that impish maestro 
whose pictures of human 
folly range with high gusto 
from absurdity to fantasy 
and from nonsense to sat- 
ire. Day is expert in his 
deflation of pomposity and 
he takes a mischievous de- 
light in sending his aston- 
ished characters tumbling 
head over heels down the 
toboggan slide that leads 
so swiftly from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. $2.00 


“A collection of wholly delight- 
ful cartoons from the pen of 
the wmpish maestro who has 
decorated the pages of the New 
Yorker and other magazines 
with his fantastic bits of 
drollery,’” — SAN  FRANcISsco 
News 


y 
CLIFFORD McBRIDE 


“Millions of readers... rightly 
consider Napoleon one of the 
great animal characters of our 
time.” —Life Magazine. $2.00 


At ail bookstores 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., N. Y. 
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What's the other thing we ought to do 


this [Jhristmas ‘ 


OR the last four years, the Christ- 

mas phrase “‘Peace on earth, good 
will to man” has had a pretty hollow, 
bitter ring. 

This year, it won’t. 

And surely, one thing each of us will 
want to do this Christmas is to give 
thanks that peace has finally come to 
us—both peace and victory. 

One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose 
—frst—the kind of gift that helped to 
bring us peace and victory and will now 
help us to enjoy them. 

* 

Victory Bonds take care of the men 
who fought for us—provide money to 
heal them, to give them a fresh start 
in the country they saved, 

Victory Bonds help to insure a sound, 


prosperous country for us all to live and 
work in. 

Victory Bonds mean protection in 
emergencies—and extra cash for things 
we want to do ten years from now. 


* 


Choose—first—the finest gift in all 
the world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all - VICTORY BONDS! 
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